umbA 


1868, AND FOR 


and « 


S 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—CowpeEr. 


Boston, April, 1909. No. Il. 


MR. ANGELL’S LAST EDITORIAL. 
(Dictated to his nurse, Annie M. Pierce, on March 13, 1909.) 


While lying on a bed of sickness. or perhaps a 
bed of death, my attention has been called to a 
letter from Mrs. A. E. Pillsbury, wife of the ex- 
Attorney General of Massachusetts, in which she 
writes: ‘My husband says he would rather have 
your record than that of any other man in 
Massachusetts.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 


(Courtesy of State Street Trust Co., Boston. ) 


CELEBRATION INCIDENT TO THE INTRODUCTION OF COCHITUATE WATER INTO BOSTON, 
IN 1848, AND FIRST EXHIBITION PLAY OF THE FOUNTAIN IN THE FROG POND 
ON THE COMMON. IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND, WITH A DOG 
BEHIND HIM, IS DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The above picture shows the introduction of water into Boston. Previous to this, with 
the exception of a few wealthy residents who had water brought in wooden pipes from 
Jamaica Pond, everybody had to rely upon his or her own well and cesspools which stood, 
in ten thousand cases, within a few feet of each other, with the water so filthy in thousands 
of cases that it would taste like medicine. | 

With the introduction of this water, the old public troughs for horses were discontinued | 
and in the whole central city of Boston there was not, so far as ] am aware, a public trough | 
where a thirsty horse could get water. Temperance societies failed to get any public drinking 
places for men, but after considerable effort, I had twenty drinking troughs for animals put in 
and cups for men hitched onto them. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


1823 George Thorndike Angell 1909 , 
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MR. ANGELL NOW AT REST. 


Founder and Editor of this Paper Died Early 
Tuesday Morning, March 16. 


“Mr. Angell is dead.” 

Such was the message that came in the 
dead of night. But eight short hours before, 
we had held his hand and listened to the voice 
which said, slowly, ‘‘I think—I shall not be 
alive—in the morning.”” Often during that 
last day he had spoken the same thought to 
his wife. But we felt no immediate alarm, 
for he had expressed this idea several times 
during the last ten days. 

For the last few years, Mr. Angell did all 
of his editorial work at his home, coming to the 
offices of the Societies only occasionally and 
to meetings of directors. He attended the 
last one, February 17, and continued his daily 
carriage drives up to the Sunday following. 
His physician then advised rest, and he did 
not leave the hotel again while he lived. On 
Friday, March 5, he remained in bed, and 
the next day was seriously ill. During the 
next week he rallied, and frequently sat up 
from an hour to half a day at a time. 

Late in the evening of Monday, March 15, 
the change came. The doctors were sum- 
moned, and one of them remained till the 
end came peacefully at 2.05, Tuesday morn- 


ing. 

Tite. Angell had the best of care, his good 
and faithful wife, to whom he always gave 
the credit of prolonging his life, standing by 
him to the last and herself administering to 
his every want. She was assisted by able 
nurses and physicians, who were at hand at 
all hours of the day or night. 


The selection of illustrations and the lead- 
ing editorial, just as Mr. Angell had arranged 
for them, appear on the front cover page. He 
wrote nothing during the last two weeks, 
except the “Last Editorial,’’ as printed, 
which was dictated three days before he 
died. A few other articles, previously pre- 
pared by him, have been crowded out of 
this issue to make room for as many as pos- 
sible of the multitude of tributes that have 
come to the office from all 7 of the coun- 
try. In them may be read the life story of 
the man who founded and for forty-one years 
edited this paper, thus making his name a 
familiar one in every newspaper office in the 
land. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, who are among the 

cial contributors to this issue of Our Dumb 
nimals, were two of Mr. Angell’s staunchest 
friends and most valued correspondents. 

The oldest living pioneers of the anti-cruelty 
movement in this country, as well as the 
most distinguished of the active leaders in the 
cause both at home and abroad, have kindly 
sent messages for publication. 


Since the great and beloved leader passed 
on, a hush has fallen like a pall on the agents 
and employes at.the general offices of Mr. 
Angell’s Societies, where he was in constant 
communication by messenger and telephone 
with all the departments. The young ladies 
in the office will keep fresh flowers on the 
late President’s desk for a month to come. 


ROSETTES WORN BY HORSES. 


The Boston Work-Horse Parade Associa- 
tion, 15 Beacon street, kindly undertook the 
task of securing and distributing appropri- 
ate mourning. rosettes to be worn by horses 
on the day of the funeral. Over two thou- 
sand were provided, and the supply was 
early exhausted. These rosettes consisted 
of a black satin bow with long streamers, and 
were attached to the bridle. Many of them 
will be worn for the next thirty days, as a 
token of respect to the memory of Mr. Angell. 
Reports in the press and from the Society's 
agents indicate that similar rosettes are being 
worn throughout the state and even beyond. 


Our 


( Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
GEORGE T. ANGELL. 
Crowds line the streets; the horses wear 
Their black rosettes with drooping head: 
The birds fly silent through the air: 
The friend of all the dumb is dead. 


The man who stood in halls of state 
To plead for those who cannot speak, 
Who knew that only those are great 
Who bear the burdens of the weak, 


Who saw the patient creatures fall, 
Through heavy loads, or cruel blows, 
Who heard the sick or homeless call 
In summer’s heat or winter's snows; 


Who hated wrong; who knew no fear; 
Who never failed where duty led, 

With tireless zeal from year to year; 
The friend of all the dumb is dead. 


Was this a king whom we bemoan? 
One famed in war, or rich in gold? 
Ah! no, for better than a throne, 
He ruled a vast and helpless fold. 


His kindly face is hid away; 
His kindly voice no more is heard; 
But through the long, eternal day, 
He lives in every spoken word. 


The dawn of kindness streaks the sky; 
The peace he sought comes on apace; 
The children voice the gladsome cry 
Of justice to the speechless race. 


We honor him for glorious deeds; 
He blazed the path for us to tread: 
No other monument he needs; 
“The friend of all the dumb” is dead 
SARAH K BOLTON. 


SKETCH OF MR. ANGELL’S LIFE. 
Main Facts Summarized by Judge Wilkin, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


George Thorndike Angell was born at 
Southbridge, Worcester County, Massachu- 
setts, June 5, 1823, of the Rev. George and 
Rebekah Thorndike Angell. Mr. Angell came 
from a Christian family and was ever proud 
of the words engraved on his father’s tomb- 
stone, ‘‘He was a good man, and full of the 
Holy Ghost, and much people was added to 
the Lord.” 

As he respected his father, he loved his 
mother, and in his “Autobiographical 
Sketches ” one of the first things he speaks 
of is his love and affection for her. 

When he was a boy Mr. Angell’s family was 
possessed of no great property, his mother find- 
ing it necessary to teach, and therefore, early 
in his boyhood he entered a large dry-goods 
house in Boston. Here he remained for two 
years, and then, through the efforts of his 
mother, he was placed at an academy at 
Meriden, N. H., where he fitted for Brown 
University, which he entered in 1842. In 
order to partially support himself by teach- 
ing winters, he left there at the end of one 
year and entered Dartmouth College, from 
which he graduated in July, 1846. Even in 
college his pronounced opinions, his sterling 
character, and his intelligence marked him 
for a leader. 


Mr. Angell’s Birthplace at Southbridge, Mass. 


Dumb Animals. 


He secured employment in the law office 
of Charles G. Loring, studied law at Harvard 
University Law School, and was admitted to 
practice in December, 1851. He concluded 
a partnership with the Hon. Samuel E. Sewell, 
a learned member of the Bar, and continued 
with him for fourteen years. The partner- 
ship with Mr. Sewell was always a pleasant 
recollection of Mr. Angell in after life, owing 
to its pleasant and harmonious character. 
After practicing about twenty-three years, 
he retired and thereafter devoted himself to 
works of a public nature, in which he at- 
tempted to accomplish good, but from which 
he never sought any pecuniary reward. 

From early childhood, Mr. Angell was 
extremely fond of animals. He personally 
interfered in a number of cases of cruelty to 
them long before he ever heard of such a 
thing as a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and in 1864, two years 
before the formation of the first Society in 
America by Henry Bergh of New York, he 
drew a will giving a considerable portion of 
his property to be used in “circulating in 
schools, Sunday schools and elsewhere, in- 
formation calculated to prevent cruelty to 
Animals.’’ In 1868 Mr. Angell gathered 
together a number of his friends and organized 
the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, becoming its first President. 
This was organized with a state charter and 
he continued to lead its work while he 
lived. 

In 1868 he started the first newspaper 
dedicated to humane work, known as Our 
Dumb Animals. He did not at that time 
know from whence the means would come 
to sustain either the work of the Society or 
the publication of the paper, but he was much 
pleased in after life to recount the many 
“providential ways in which money was 
supplied for his work.”’ 

All those prominent in the work of saving 
animals from cruelty have been the warm 
friends of Mr. Angell. His health, never of 
the strongest, suffered with the continued 
hard work he gave tothe cause. In 1869 
he traveled abroad, and at that time met 
John Colam, Esq., the working head of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, as well as a number of the 
Directors of that Society, and also met Miss, 
afterwards the Baroness, Burdett-Coutts, who 
became in her country so powerful an advo- 
cate and protector of dumb animals. Mr. 
Angell visited the societies in France and 
other countries abroad, and returned home 
in 1870 to begin again the work that so 
much needed his assistance and strength. 

In the United States, Mr. Angell was always 
interested in organizing societies, and was 
often sought to speak at public meetings to 
form organizations for the protection of 
animals. By tongue and pen he was con- 
tinually active in behalf of the subject most 
dear to his heart, and rarely did a year go by 
that some marked advance along humane 
lines was not due to the activity of the Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Society. 

In 1882. the Rev. Mr. Thomas Timmins of 
England came to the United States and ex- 
plained to Mr. Angell the plan of the formation 
of ‘““Bands of Mercy” among children. The 
first ‘“‘American Band’’ was formed in Mr. 
Angell’s office, and tens of thousands of other 
Bands of Mercy have been the direct result. 

In 1889, through his efforts, the American 
Humane Education Society was organized, 
of which he became the President and con- 
tinued as such while he lived. 

In Mr. Angell’s death the world has lost a 
good man; humane effort, a tower of strength; 
those who knew him and respected him, a 
loving friend; and the thousands and thou- 
sands of animals, birds, and others of God’s 
dumb creatures, a defender and advocate. 

* George T. Angell’s life is past, but his 
work will goon. He indeed has builded well, 
whose structure is erected and increases as 
time advances. 

ROBERT J. WILKIN. 


i 
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Our 


TRIBUTE OF THE DIRECTORS. 


At a special meeting, called March 18, the 
following minutes, presented by Mr. E 
Clement, were adopted and entered upon the 
records of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society: 


March 18, 1909. 

The directors of these Societies, while sen- 
sible of the requirement of official recogni- 
tion on their part of the death of the founder 
and president of the Societies, still feel that 
the event transcends all customary forms of 
obituary respect. Their own sense of loss is 
literally overwhelming at the moment. 
Angell was, to a degree seldom paralleled in 
such relationships, himself the organizations 
which he had created and so long presided 
over. The directors ever felt themselves in 
the presence of a singularly gifted and power- 
ful leader, a superior, a born master of men, 
approved as such by extraordinary achieve- 
ment, and his counsel has been naturally 
received as command. But he had builded 
his work so soundly and so well, he had 
selected his lieutenants with such careful 
consideration and keen and far-sighted wis- 
dom, that notwithstanding the increasing 
gag € and length of his absences due to 
illness, his spirit has still animated and 
governed all action in every part of the 
mechanism of his creating; and this virtual 
provision for its future after the withdrawal 
of his great personality is the hope and stay 
of the directors to-day in the first shock of 
this bereavement. 

The directors feel that this is not the time 
or place for an adequate recital of the achieve- 
ments of George Thorndike Angell—his forty 
years of unremitting toil in a pure, disinter- 
ested, consecrated, all-sacrificing idealism. 
It stands out a landmark, an epoch-mark- 
ing episode in human history and in the evo- 
lution of modern civilization. Till his day 
no such organized benevolence had been 
known in the world; individual instances there 
have been of protectors of man’s “‘little 
brothers,’”’ as Saint Francis called the birds 
and beasts; but never this arraying against 
the perpetrators of cruelty to animals the 
whole united community, haling them to 
court and wielding all the powers of the police 
under the majesty of the law. In Mr. Angell 
the keenness of the successful lawyer; the per- 
suasive gifts of the trained agents plying their 
vocation in lobbies of the halls of legislation; 
the God-given and highest endowment of all, 
the eloquence of the public speaker; the 
shrewdness and energy of the expert in busi- 
ness propositions and problems;—all these 
practical means to efficiency in the world of 
affairs, were united in George Thorndike 
Angell to a till then unheard of extension and 
expansion of Jesus Christ’s doctrine of human 
brotherhood to include the beasts and birds, 
not one of which falls to the ground without 
its Father’s notice ;—the latest conception and 
ideal of Christianity and the highest the world 
has yet seen. 

It will take many studies, and many 
eulogies, to draw from this unique character 
and his work all its riches of suggestion and 
all its ever-continuing and ever-renewed in- 
fluence upon the world of mankind—to say 
nothing of the improved conditions of the 
tribes of our speechless fellow-creatures find- 
ing at last an unresting and unequivocating 
pleader and advocate in him. His work and 
influence were world-wide, and so likewise are 
to be his appreciation and his fame. But he 
was, first of all and through and under all, 
a New Englander, a highly typical Bostonian, 
a thoroughly representative American; and 
the'directors of his Societies look with con- 
fidence to City and State and the National 
Government in due time to give added life 
and force to the popular education in human- 
ity—which he himself regarded as at the base 
of all judicious effort towards the prevention 
of cruelty—by appropriate commemorative 
exercises and permanent memorials in public 
places. 


Mr. 


To his devoted wife, whg faithfully shared 
the toils and trials besetting the life of the 
reformer and crusader—with his home pressed 
into the service of a propaganda, its machin- 
ery running night and day—the directors 
— their heartfelt sympathy and grati- 
tude. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
UNCONSCIOUS MOURNERS. 


“Nothing counts you, nothing helps you, 
When you leave the sun, 

But the love that you have given, 
And the love you’ve won.” 


These words have gone ringing past me all 
day; it is Mr. Angell’s burial day. The ring- 
ing drowns the tolling, to my ear. Sorrow 
itself rises into exaltation, and our thankful- 
ness for such a life as his, at first muffles our 
sense of what the loss of it will mean. 

It is the essence of love to give where it 
cannot receive, and he who devoted his long, 
brave years to those who could not return his 
devotion, who could not even know that he 
lavished it upon them, chose well. He 
thought only of the love that could be ‘‘given’’ 
to the most friendless beings on the earth, and 
it did not trouble or dishearten him that he 
spent himself in the service of those from 
whom love could scarcely be ‘‘won’’ again. . 

Our sad world does not often see a more 
inspiring and uplifting sight than the funeral 
of this man. hen have we met such a 
scene before? All over the State dumb 
things that never saw his face wore the badge 
of grief and loss in his behalf. Patient crea- 
tures that never heard his name, nor guessed 
the half of the ills from which he shielded 
them, splashed through the melting snow of 
that March day to offer him tribute at the 
end. When these. unconscious mourners 
drew in rank for him to pass between them, 
on his last ride from the city where he had 
labored, to the city where he will rest, there 
was such a grip at the heart as few public 
funerals can cause. I would rather have such 
a burial as his than the final homage paid to 
the great figures of public life, or the red 
wraiths of military glory. I would rather 
have done his life’s work than to achieve any 
literary fame. 

There are always plenty of people to serve 
people, there are, alas, few to serve dumb 
creatures. The fashionable philanthropies 
centre about the human sufferers—and every 
one of them is needed, heaven knows—but 
these unfashionable, uphill, hard struggles to 
reduce the miseries of animal life because it 
is the most helpless form of life, deserve to 
be ranked among the histories of which the 
wortd is not worthy. 

Mr. Angell saw his work ‘“‘steadily, and saw 
it whole.” That one thing he chose to do 
and he did it to the end. One of the last 
interviews that I had with him was for the 
purpose of inventing some plan—and I hope 
it may be carried out—to reduce the sufferings 
of express horses. He was as eager and alert 
about it as if he had been at the beginning, 
and not the end of his compassionate, busy 
life. He had toiled as hard as any work- 
horse at his funeral, to help those who ‘‘could 
not help themselves.”’ 

On the very last time that I saw him—it 
was at his hotel, and we met in the lobby as 
he passed feebly through—he stopped me and 
said:— ‘‘I may never see you again.” One 
who stood beside me thinks that he said:—‘‘I 
shall never see you again,’’—but I cannot be 
sure. He referred to his darkening eye- 
sight, of which he spoke with a kind of brave 
despair. But the words were truer than he 
meant, and I have been glad when I recalled 
them, that he who had lifted so many loads 
and eased so much pain, was not asked to 
endure that supreme infliction. He rests 
in the honor of the merciful. 

(Signed) 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 
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FROM MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


Ex-Gov. John D. Long: ‘A life devoted 
to good work. The dumb animals will rise 
and call him blessed. Few men haye left a 
worthier record.” 


George A. Hibbard, the Mayor of Boston: 
“The country at large has suffered a great 
loss by reason of the death of George T. An- 
gell. The city of Boston has lost one whose 
influence has been for the general good. His 
efforts for world peace have been equally 
meritorious with those for bettering the con- 
dition of dumb animals. The fact that his 
efforts were directed from our city has helped 
materially to place Boston first among the 
cities of advanced thought.” 


Ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr.: ‘In his death 
New England loses one who has performed 
for animals the service that Garrison per- 
formed for the human slave. Brutality to 
the lower forms of life is the sure forerunner of 
indifference to human suffering. In laboring 
for happier lives for dumb and helpless ani- 
mals, Mr. Angell was laying a broad founda- 
tion for the happiness of human life as well. 
The noble influence of his watchful and loving 
service extends far beyond Massachusetts or 
New England.” 


Eben S. Draper, Governor of Massachusetts: 
“TI was sorry to hear of the death of George 
T. Angell, president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. Mr. Angell’s 
name has become a household word in this 
country because of the great work that he has 
done in the interest, not merely of animals, 
but of humanity, in helping it to properly 
treat its beasts of burden and pets. I sin- 
cerely trust that his death will not interfere 
with the splendid work which the society is 
doing, and I am sure his memory will long 
be revered in this section of the country.” 

—Boston Globe, Mar. 17. 


<> 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 
Boston, Mass., March 19, 1909. 

It is with sincere respect for the memory of 
George T. Angell that the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union recog- 
nizes the great work done by the noble man 
who has stood for so many years for the love 
of kindness to God’s creatures. 

Our sympathy is extended to the organ- 
izations which he faithfully served, to the 
wife bereft of a loyal husband and to all 
who loved and honored the kind-hearted man. 

Respectfully, 


JANETTE HILL KNOX. 
Corresponding Secretary. 


(Signed) 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF “FOR 
PITY’S SAKE.” 
Andover, Mass., Mar. 22, 1909. 
My dear Mr. Richardson:— 

I deeply regret that I was not able to be 
present at the funeral of Mr. Angell. 

The lesson of his death will be remembered 
as long as the teachings of his noble life. The 
honors shown him in the last sad rites might 
be envied by the highest dignitaries in the 
country. They prove that his work is appre- 
ciated, and that he carried the world along 
upward with him by his resolute zeal and 
fidelity in demanding help for the helpless. A 
pioneer in his beloved cause, he was as one 
raised up by a special dispensation of Divine 
Providence to fill a vacancy hitherto unfilled 
among men. His labors are ended but his 
influence will never cease. 

The tributes from the Societies were most 
fitting and beautiful, and the silent tribute of 
the dumb animals most impressive: all prom- 
ising that the good work will not flag though 
the brave Leader has passed away. 

Very sincerely yours, 
SARAH NELSON CARTER. 


(Signed) 
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MR. ANGELL AS VIEWED BY THE BOSTON PRESS. 


Editorial Comment in Morning and Evening Papers of March 16 and 17, 1909. 


Our dumb animals also mourn.—Transcript. 


The bereaved dumb animals may also pause 
and drop a tear.— Herald. 


in trouble, beast or man.—Record. 


In the death of George T. Angell the animal | 


world has lost a friend that it will be hard to 
replace. His kindly interest and regard for 
the dumb four-legged was as deep and gen- 
wine as it was pervasive. Mr. Angell was the 
organizer of the S. P. C. A., and he had made 


its mission known and felt in all parts of the | 


land.— Record. 


George T. Angell in his long and useful life 
did great service for humanity by encouraging 
men and women, and particularly by teaching 
the children to be find to animals. Not 
only the dumb creatures, if they could speak, 
would have reason to express their gratitude, 
but all those whom he has led to be more 
thoughtful of animals and considerate of their 
welfare ought for their own sakes to be grate- 
ful to him.—Globe. 


A Man who Sowed the Seed of Human Kindness. 


It would be difficult indeed to measure the 
beneficence wrought directly and indirectly 
by George Thorndike Angell. The weak and 
the helpless, the suffering and the oppressed 
of all the creatures of God had in him a most 
generous friend and a most valiant defender. 
The work which he established here in Boston 
forty years ago is today one of the world-wide 
agencies of mercy and good will. It has pro- 
moted a tenderer regard for dumb animals; 
it has advanced the cause of the brotherhood 
of man; best of all, it has sown the seed of 
human kindness in the hearts of millions of 
little children whose influence will be felt and 
whose example will be followed in years to 
come. 

“Blessed are the merciful; for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ — Journal. 


Mr. Angell and His Work. 
This community particularly and the cause of 
humane advance generally owe a debt of last- 
ing gratitude to George T. Angell, who lived 


for one purpose and who fulfilled his mission. 
Sometimes his point of view has been out of 
accord with the majority, but no one could 
question his sincerity or his motive. In the 
main his contentions in the cause of humane 
feeling have been sound, his doctrine wise and 
his accomplishment noteworthy. Boston oc- 
cupies a position unusual among large cities 
in its treatment of dumb animals. An ill- 
used animal is a rarity in this city. It is not 
likely that the level will be lowered by his 
death, for the principles which he established 
and enforced are too well founded to permit 
of retreat. He built a strong structure. It 
is for others to keep it intact. And popular 
coéperation will assist, as it has long assisted. 
—Advertiser. 


A Man who did for Animals what has not yet 
been done for Children. 

The late George T. Angell guided his life by 

the code that man was made to be kind and 

obliging, and he who does a good office well 


and proves of service to the world has fulfilled | 
the end of his being and obtains his own 


reward. 

It is no disparagement to his work, however, 
to say that as a result of it it is today safer to 
misuse a child than an animal. 


be driven ten minutes before being held up by 
a zealous exponent of Mr. Angell’s ager 
while the peddler’s boy or girl may be sick, 
underfed and overworked, but no attention 
paid to them. Mr. Angell did his work well 


The sick | 
horse attached to a peddler’s cart could not | 


| and it will go on, as it should. There are 
| societies and individuals attempting to do for 


children what he did for dumb animals, but in 


| disinterestedness of motive and achievement 


<< | Of results he, more’s the pity, surpassed them 
He had literally been the Angell for many | 


all.— Traveler. 


A Noble Life. 

For more than forty years George T. Angell 
has been a force not only in the community 
in which he cast his lot as a citizen, but in the 
country at large and even internationally in 


the propagation of a sentiment of humanity | 


now universally recognized as essential to the 
higher civilization. is name is indissolubl 

associated with the movement, now world- 
embracing, for the education of the public 
sense away from the barbaric inheritance of 


indifference to pain inflicted upon dumb beasts | 


and to the inculcation of kindness and con- 


| sideration on the part of their human masters. 


The American Humane Education Society 
is of his foundation. 
work abroad was brought about through his 


youth have received in this branch of ethical 
duty is largely of his inspiration. Such laws as 

ve been enacted to the same end are mostly 
of his instigation. 
stant, indefatigable, grandly effective. 
only in the protection of the lower animal life 
against abuse and deterioration, but in the 
broader field of humanity, in the peace move- 
ment, in the education of the young in village 
and communal advancement, his influence 
has been felt. 

His has been a noble life and a great work. 
Passing away at the venerable age of 86 years, 
he leaves as his monument a world that is 
better because he has lived in it.— Post. 


The Animal’s Friend. 


An occasional acute but unconventional | 


judge from abroad has passed by Boston’s 
institutions for improving humanity, and has 
seen the highest proof of the city’s refinement 
and civilization in its advanced public senti- 
ment favorable to the humane treatment of 
animals, and in the friendly relations between 
humanity and animal kind displayed in the 
parks. There is something to be said for this 
standard of appraisal. an may do much 


implies unmixed altruism. 
Boston is valid, no man was more responsible 
for the verdict than the late George T. Angell, 
editor of Our Dumb Animals, and fovnder, 
administrator and patron of the S. P. C. A. 
His life was lived for a single end, and to it 
all his resources of mind, heart and purse were 
devoted. Far and wide throughout the world, 
wherever this new attitude of consideration 
for the rights and feelings of animals has been 
taken, the example and arguments of this 
unusually shrewd, pertinacious, practical 
idealist have gone with information and in- 
spiration. 

There are few more striking changes in the 
point of view of the modern man than his 
attitude toward the animal world. The move- 
ment which has Darwin for its symbolic leader 


separation from other animate life. Because 
of this new sense of unity, on the physical 
side at least, man also has oesoumg investiga- 
tions, with animals as subjects for experi- 


| mentation, which not only have greatly in- 


creased the area of his knowledge but also 
wonderfully fortified him in meeting disease 
and coping with human needs. Coincident 
with these phases of interest in the ‘‘brute 
creation” there also has gone a striking ex- 
peas of a sentimental feeling, finding its 
eading practical organizing spirit in this 
country in men like the late Henry Bergh 


| and George T. Angell.— Herald. 


The extension of this | 


: | the ideas of another. 
personal endeavors. Such education as our | 


George Thorndike Angell. 


New York city’s Henry Bergh and Boston’s 
George T. Angell were born within three years 
of each other, Bergh in 1820,and Angell in 1823. 
Within two eng of one another, between 1866 
and 1868, they organized their respective so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. During the next two decades they were 
busily engaged in educating public sentiment, 
and by the late eighties they were able to 
write laws on the statute books such as had 
never existed in the world’s legislation before. 

There is something impressive in the co- 


| incidence of these two men, both gifted with 
| rare abilities and liberally educated, born 
| almost together, receiving the inspiration for 


the work to which their lives were ever after 
dedicated almost at the same hour. Yet they 
acted independently of one another through- 
out; their societies were never united, noreven 


| affiliated. Each was too much master in his 


own peculiar field to be able to work to ad- 
vantage unless absolutely untrammelled by 
ut between them, 
even before Bergh had passed on, that is, 
twenty years ago, thirty-mne States of the 


| Union, and Canada, Brazil and the Argentine 


| had adopted laws framed by them. They had 


Not | 


made crimes of unfeeling practices hitherto 
common and unreproved in the use of do- 


| mestic animals as well as acts of wanton cru- 


elty and outrageous abuse. Mr. Angell car- 
ried his message to Europe, and it is not too 


| much to say that in so doing he has changed 


the face of the world in this regard. The gen- 
erations who have grown used to seeing ani- 
mals cared for and protected in the streets by 


| the police under the law are apt to forget that 


this is an entirely new concern of society— 


| only about forty years old, that is to say, in 


Europe and America, though of course of imme- 
morial age in the laws and religions of Asiatics. 
Mr. Angell was endowed for his pioneer 


| work with a restless energy, keen wits and a 
| capacity for consecrated devotion to high 
| ideals. 
| brought him abundant means for the opening 
| and prosecution of the work at the beginning, 
| after which the gifts of a grateful community 
| came flowing into the treasury of his society— 


His abilities as a legal adviser had 


his in all senses of the word—until its resour- 


| ces were always kept at a high level, adequate 
for himself from egotistic motives; but the pro- 

tection of animal life from abuse and cruelty | 
If this test of | 


for whatever form of humanitarian enter- 
rise it seemed well for it to take up. It was 
r. Angell’s principle that a large part of the 
M. S. C. A.’s effort should be devoted to 
humane education—to reaching the coming 
generations in childhood and anticipating the 


| need of prevention by anticipating the devel- 


opment of cruelty or indifference to cruelty in 
the human subject. It was in the last thirty 


| years of the nineteenth century—a century 


which takes its place in human history as pre- 
eminently a humanitarian epoch—that the 


| most remarkable activity of George T. An- 


= was developed. He went from New 
ngland to New Orleans on his mission, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, abandoning at 
last his private practice to give himself to his 
public work. He was welcomed with honors 


| throughout Europe and planted humane 
| journals there. 
has modified man’s attitude of uniqueness and | 


At the height of his success with anti- 


| cruelty evangelization, he opened his crusade 
| against adulteration of patent foods and 
| against worthless and fraudulent patent medi- 


cines, thus anticipating and leading all recent 


| undertakings in this field. His power as a 


public speaker and his trained address and 


| skill in dealing with men stood him in good 
| stead in this campaign, largely conducted 
| before committee hearings at Washington and 


before State legislatures. The appetite for 
work remained with Mr. Angell to the last 
hours of his long life. Of late years he has 
lived apparently by sheer determination and 
spirit.— Transcript. 


Our 


Dumb Animals. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITORS PAY SPLENDID TRIBUTES. 


What Newspaper Men all over the State Thought of the Late Editor. 


All the dumb animals would mourn if they | 


knew of the death of the president of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Angell in name, angel in nature. 


George T. Angell, head of the Society for | 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was a | 


good man, a just citizen and a courageous 
leader in the cause to which he dedicated his 
talents and the greater part of his life. Peace 
to his ashes.—Salem News. 


The late George T. Angell had many qual- 
ities that made his name seem appropriate. 
He strove to alleviate conditions for unfortu- 
nate and cruelly treated animals, and he did 


excellent work and taught a vastly useful | 


lesson.— Brockton Enterprise. 


= 


His influence was world wide; he was the | 


veteran champion of all helpless living things; 
no single personality in the world had ex- 


tended, perhaps, so powerful an influence for | 


the amelioration of the lot of animals and 
children.— Pittsfield Journal. 


George T. Angell’s life was a beneficent in- | 


With the young- and his name has been associated with it ina | 


fluence in many directions. 
er generation it has worked so effectively to a 


kindlier consideration for the welfare of dumb | 
animals that it has won a place on the list of | 


the to-be-remembered, on this score alone. 
— New Bedford Standard. 


In the death of Geo. T. Angell the dumb | of George T. Angell has been a household | 


animals lose a noble and true friend. His 


whole life has been given up to this work and | 


he has accomplished much for their pro- 
tection. 


the best recognition of faithful service and 
accomplishments.—Chelsea Gazette. 


In the death of George T. Angell humanity 
and the brute creation loses its greatest | 


earthly friend. 

The very face of this grand old man was 
‘ an inspiration; loving kindness to all shone 
from every lineament of his countenance, 
which much resembled that of the late poet 
Whittier. His name, too, almost resembled 
his character.— Northampton Herald. 


The cause of humanitarianism suffers by the 
death of George T. Angell of Boston, but he 
lived long enough to see the movement of 
which he was one of the earliest and most 
single-hearted champions become generall 
recognized throughout the country. Bot 
through the organized channels and through 
the publication called Our Dumb Animals he 
did a busy and useful work, which has borne 


fruit along many lines. — Springfield Union. | 


— 


The death of George T. Angell marks the 
passing of a man whose lifelong crusade against 
cruelty to animals found the sympathy and 
support of the great public heart. He led a 
self-sacrificing, beneficent and useful life, and 
the memory of his services ought to serve as 
an inspiration to his successor in the work of 
creating a humane public sentiment by speak- 
ing for the poor victims of brutality who are 
unable to speak for themselves. 

— Haverhill Gazette. 


— 


The earthly labors of this good man are 
closed but his work is not finished. It will 
be carried forward by other hearts and other 
hands. The gospel of kindness to dumb crea- 
tures which he did so much to establish will 
live to bless the animal kingdom and eve 
man, woman and child who embraces it. 


—Malden Mail. | 


His saintly character will be missed, | 
but he leaves behind him a life of sunshine, 


It is a great and noble work that he accom- 
plished, and no name is more worthy of honor 
and lasting and loving remembrance than 
that of George T. Angell. 


The death of George T. Angell removes a 
| prominent and active figure in the cause of 
| mercy and kindness. 
His life was devoted to good works and his 
| efforts were carefully and earnestly directed 
along lines which would be productive of the 
| greatest value to his fellowmen. 
If animals, especially those beasts of burden 
used in the daily work of trade and commerce 
| could talk, the tribute to his memory would 
be one which would ring throughout the world. 
—Taunton Gazette. 
George Thorndike Angell was the constant 
and unfailing friend of animals, and he has 
been charged as being more friendly to them 
than to mankind. But he realized that ani- 


and he made it his life work to as far as pos- 


them by cruel or thoughtless men. The phil- 
anthropy that appealed to him was unique, 


manner that will cause him long to be remem- 
bered.—Lynn Item. 


| States has lost one o 
sincere philanthropists. 
As a friend and lover of animals the name 


word for more than a decade, not only in 
_ Massachusetts, where he lived and died, but 
throughout the entire country. 
Many an animal has oe cruelty and 
many a child has been taught ‘‘Kindness to 
| animals” through the kindly and sympathetic 
| writings of this kind and lovable old man. 
— Quincy Ledger. 


is known more or less personally to the people 
than Geo. T. Angell. A peculiar interest in Mr. 
Angell belongs to Franklin county because of 


| marriage and through summer residence there 
| some years ago. ut the obligation to him 
| cannot be localized. He was not only the 
| pioneer of the movement which has revolu- 
| tionized the treatment of dumb animals but 
| he set in motion great agencies for the creation 

of humane ideals in all concerns of life. Few 
| are the men who have been able to accomplish 
| both the enactment of beneficial legislation 
| and the building up of a public sentiment that 
| insured both the letter of the law and the 
| spirit in its universal enforcement.—Greenfield 
| Recorder. 


The passing at eighty-six of George T. An- 
gell, the venerable pioneer in a humanitarian 
| movement that has spread all over the world, 
means probably an irreparable loss to one of 
the noblest causes that thrive in the present 
day. Perhaps more than any other man in 
modern times he spread the doctrine of kind- 
| ness, justice, and mercy to every living crea- 
ture. He was the valiant, fearless defender 
of as many dumb brutes as came within scope 
of his far-reaching influence, he opposed de- 
terminedly the practice of war and the train- 
ing of warriors; and he exerted the tremen- 
dous force of the organization founded by 
him and fostered under his unremitting care, 
to spread the doctrine of divine mercy. His 
was a noble, upright life, well spent and 
immeasurably fruitful of Christian good. 
That there may be left some one who shall 
take up the good fight where George T. An- 
gell had perforce to lay it down, will be the 


—North Adams Transcript. | 


mals lacked the friendship that they deserved, | 


| good judgment, 
| Boston with him such character that he lived 
| to the age of 86 years, without losing vigor 


| resist the evils of such a city. 
| half of his life was devoted to urging human 
| beings to treat their animals better, and from 
| that basis he taught also a great deal of bet- 


Probably no citizen of the Commonwealth | 


| fervent wish of good Christians and all others 
| of fine feeling.— Lawrence Tribune. 


A Quiet Hero. 
Even those citizens of Massachusetts who 


have watched and perhaps assisted the hu- 
| mane work of George Thorndike Angell for 


nearly half a century will be surprised at the 


| statement that he caused to be established 


70,000 ‘‘Bands of Mercy”’ for dumb animals. 
The number seems incredible, and if it be cor- 
rect, it is to be classed among those astonishing 


| facts which lie close around us, yet remain un- 
| noticed, perhaps until some man dies. 


Thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands who never 


heard the name of the deceased philanthropist, 


| or heard only to forget, are familiar with his 
| phrase, “Our Dumb Animals,’’ used as the 
| title of his periodical, and have assisted in the 
| prevention of cruelty. 
| have been organized in other lands besides our 


His Bands of Mercy 


own. Without the clatter of a political re- 
former, he has accomplished a work that should 
make his name honored and he has gone away 


_ sible relieve them of the hardships forced upon | at the ripe age of 86, leaving this country, at 


the least, converted to a permanent policy of 


| kindness to all living creatures.—Worcester 
| Gazette. 


George T. Angell was one of the older men 
of this country who laid out lines of reform 


| thei m id f justic 7 
By the death of George T. Angell the United | 


its most active and | 


them with a fidelity that makes good history 
for American character. He was one of the 


| Worcester county men who has made a good 
| name for his section and his state, all over the 


world. He was born in that town of men of 
Southbridge, and took to 


of purpose. It takes a strong foundation to 


More than 


terment for the human family in its inter- 
course. He was known all over the world 


| as the friend of dumb animals, but he was 


none the less the friend of man. He has 


| probably caused to be printed more informa- 
| his association with Northfield through his | 


tion on his pet subject than any other person 
in all history, and so far as known he has not 
made an enemy in all that work. His efforts 
were to raise his fellowmen to a higher level 
of intelligence, and he succeeded. 

—Worcester Telegram. 


Angell and Lincoln. 

While all the world knows of Abraham 
Lincoln, and a much smaller part of it knows 
of the late George T. Angell, it is entirely 
possible that the recording angel above has 
set down their names side by side. Lincoln 
saw a slave sold on the auction block and 
declared he would some day live to hit that 
institution, and hit it hard. Angell saw two 
horses driven to death in a race and mentally 
registered a vow he would hit that institu- 
tion, and hit it hard. Both men made good. 

The millions of men, women and children 
who benefited by Lincoln’s resolve, and by 
its execution, have lifted up grateful voices in 
his praise. The millions of creatures which 
owe greater comfort, and even life itself, to 
George Thorndike Angell, cannot lift up their 
voices. Nature has made them forever dumb. 

But even before he died, George T. Angell 
received a sort of ‘‘wireless’” intimation that 
while the world of dumb brutes might not 
understand, yet its unspoken gratitude was 
real and tangible. And now that he has 
gone to that land where we fondly believe all 
mysteries are made clear, he probably found 
awaiting him the love of the birds and animals 
he sought to help on earth.—Brockton Times. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


HUMANITARIANS OF ENTIRE COUNTRY IN GRIEF. 


Veterans in the Work Unite with Leaders of Today in Generous Praise of a Great Man. 


ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, 
AURORA, 
CAYUGA LAKE, NEw YORK. 


March 19, 1909. 
My dear Mr. Richardson: 

The announcement of the death of President 
Angell has just reached me, and I cannot but 
recognize keenly the great loss which your 
Societies have thus sustained. When I called 
upon him a little over a year ago, it seemed 
to me that the splendid physical constitution 
which he possessed and which had carried 
him so far, might be expected to prolong for 
several years to come, his term of life. But 
human foresight is fallible; and the span 
which could not long be lengthened, has 
reached its end. 

When a great and good man, in the ripe 
fullness of years, pays to Nature the final 
debt, there is something, it seems to me, that 
we should feel beside regret. From us, his 
presence is withdrawn; we miss him in daily 
association ; the place that knew him is vacant. 
But then we cannot but remember his great 
accomplishment. More than once in my 
journeyings abroad, I have stood where great 
thinkers have suffered martyrdom by fire, 
because the age in which they lived failed to 
comprehend the purpose of their work for 
humanity; the marble and the bronze tell the 
story of final recognition; but what can make 
us realize the despair that embittered the last 
moments of the dying man, in the thought 
that the cause had failed for which he had 
thus endured a shameful and agonizing death? 
At the bier of the great man whose life-work 
has just ended, how many are the consola- 
tions! It was given to Mr. Angell to begin, 
in the prime of life, the advocacy of a great 
cause, and with that advocacy, to identify 
his name, not only in Massachusetts, but 
throughout the world. It was his fortune to 
see the work to which his energies were de- 
voted, constantly developing and expanding; 
to note the ever widening recognition of the 
value of Humane Education and the repres- 
sion of cruelty in every form. To him came 
the fullness of years, with enthusiasm un- 
abated, with zeal unquenched, with mental 
powers undimmed—and the consciousness, 
not of defeated aspiration, but of attainment 
and success. We shall all miss him—you and 
the great organizations which he founded— 
and we who knew him from afar. But for all 
of us will be the inspiration which comes from 
remembrance of a life consecrated to noble 
ideals, and crowned with successful accom- 
plishment. Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) ALBERT LEFFINGWELL. 


Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 17, 1909. 
The Publisher Our Dumb Animals, 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir:—From Associated Press report in 
today’s Nashville American, we learned, with 
regret, of the death of Mr. George T. Angell, 
and wired you as follows:— 


“Our Board learns with deep regret of the 
death of George T. Angell, America’s greatest 
humanitarian, and desires through your paper 
to extend to his bereaved family s mls 
and to his followers in the ranks of his world- 
wide and Christian work sincere condolence 
for the irreparable loss they have sustained.”’ 
and now confirm same. 


We trust that your paper will continue to 
be published, that it may be as effective in 
the cause for which Mr. Angell gave so much 
of his life as when it received his personal at- 
tention. Very truly yours, 

Board of Humane Commissioners 
of Nashville. 
By T. W. WRENNE, Chairman. 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 
Albany, N. Y., Mar. 20, 1909. 


“A Great Man Is Gone.” 

George Thorndike Angell was one of the 
first half dozen great pioneer figures in the 
movement in the United States for the pro- 
tection of dumb animals. He began his 
work shortly after Mr. Bergh had started his. 
It brings a feeling of sadness to those active 
in this crusade to see another, and almost the 
last, of these great leaders removed. 

Mr. Angell brought great enthusiasm and 
great ability into the work which he sought 
to perform. He early recognized the enor- 
mous value of humane education and estab- 
lished his very influential, pioneer, humane 
pens. Our Dumb Animals. Success attended 

r. Angell’s efforts from the first. He was in- 
defatigable in his efforts to promote the anti- 
cruelty movement and personally organized 
many important societies throughout this 
country. He was zealous and wise in the 
methods which he employed and had that 
quality of undaunted courage which is so 
necessary for a great success. At the very 
height of his professional success in his chosen 
profession, he gave up everything to follow 
the path of duty as he saw it. 

It would be a delightful task to recite some 
of the brilliant results which attended Mr. 
Angell’s efforts. No one for a moment ever 
questioned his egety to the cause which he 
had espoused. He gave the best that he had 
and his ability being great, he accomplished 
a success which made his name own 
throughout the world. 

In the death of Mr. Angell, the humane 
cause, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, has lost a foremost 
champion. His great heart and broad sym- 
pathies went out, not alone to helpless ani- 
mals who were suffering because of man’s 
cruelty, but also took in every phase of in- 
humanity found in modern society. His 
great work in behalf of pure food would be 
sufficient to show this, and he never failed 
to denounce the terrible and unnecessary 
atrocities of war with forceful and incisive 
words. 

Mr. Angell never crooked the pregnant 
hinges of the knee that thrift might follow 
fawning. It mattered little to him how 
eminent a personage might be. If such a 
person were guilty of cruelty and a bad ex- 
ample, he fearlessly exposed the abuse and 
condemned in no uncertain terms the cruel 
party. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Angell 
was comparatively slight, although I fre- 

uently heard from him during recent years. 

hat I saw of his home life was most charm- 
ing and attractive. He was very loyal to his 
friends and earnestly beloved by them. To 
my mind his industry and intense interest in 
the humane cause were most extraordinary. 
When weak and almost overcome by disease, 
he seemed fairly to set Death, itself, in de- 
fiance by reason of his stern resolve to con- 
tinue the fight for the cause which he loved 
so well to the last moment. He labored in- 
cessantly, and never for personal gain. His 
was to advance humanity—to 
m the world better, and he spared no 
effort to protect suffering animals and to 
educate the people of this country to the 
proper perception of their duty toward them. 

I believe that the final estimate of Mr. An- 
gell’s intellectual and moral worth will show 
that he was one of the most important figures 
in the anti-cruelty movement since this work 
first started with “Humanity” Martin in 1822. 
A truly great man is gone and his place will 
never be fully filled. 

(Signed) WILLIAM O. STILLMAN, 


President. 


LAW OFFICES OF 
James M. & Walter F. Brown, 
1011°1015 NICHOLAS BUILDING. 


Toledo, Ohio, March 23, 1909. 
My dear Mr. Richardson: 

The spirit that manifested itself through 
the body of George T. Angell was of high 
order. indomitable courage, rare independ- 
ence, clear perception, tenacious memory and 
untiring perseverance attended him during 
all his long and fruitful life. Few men have 
been able to store in the granary where the 
moth does not corrupt, richer treasures than 
he. He came to his chosen field when the 
spirit of cruelty seemed in great measure, to 
possess the human race. It was in embryo 
in the infant, in course of rapid development 
in the child, and in its mature strength in the 
adult. It was the legacy of the animal to the 
human, and by the human a thousandfold 
reflected upon the animal. It was not in 
organized form. It was diffused; it was 
everywhere. Mr. Angell did not find this 
enemy of the race in battle array. But few 
of its adherents claimed for it the right to 
exist. It developed itself in the dark recesses 
of the human heart. It was the child of care- 
lessness, indifference, passion and hatred. 
Its results, the unmeasured sufferings of mil- 
lions of defenseless children and animals. 
Its tendency was toward barbarism. The 
race seemed willingly to follow in its wake. 
Mr. Angell appeared. His quick perception 
realized that rescue lay in the arousal and 
uplifting of conscience. To this task he de- 
voted his ability, his energy and his fortune. 
As the result his own land, together with all 
other civilization are today feeling the mag- 
netic power of his great personality, and all 
are vying with each other in the suppression 
and eradication of the spirit of cruelty and 
in the development of the spirit of “‘kindness 
towards all living creatures.” In the future 
of the race his life must shine as a star in the 
firmament. 

Most truly yours, 


JAMES M. BROWN, 


First Vice-Pres. American Humane Assn. 


(Signed) 


RHODE ISLAND HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


Bristol Ferry, R.I., 
Mar. 22, 1909. 

The name of George T. Angell should be 
enrolled among the heroes and helpers of the 
race. He felt the suffering of others as if it 
were his own and became the advocate not 
only of the lower animals but of all who needed 
a strong courageous voice. He knew no fear, 
he made no compromise. Through many 
oe years he worked, always with an ardent 
enthusiasm which did not flag even in his old 
age. 

He was the source of inspiration to many 
who would not without him have heard the 
cry of the little brothers, or hearing would not 
have given heed. 

The writer, about twenty-two years ago, 
saw in a summer resort a copy of Our Dumb 
Animals. That was the beginning of a con- 
tinued active interest in humane work, helped 
and encouraged by the friendship of Mr. An- 
gell. A similar testimony might be given by 
thousands. 

If the man who lays down his life for others 
is considered a hero and his memory held up 
to the coming generation as an inspiration for 
high ideals, what shall we say of him who 
lived a long life full of earnest work and love 
for the most downtrodden and suffering of 


creatures? 
(Signed) SARAH J. EDDY, 
Secretary. 


= 


Our 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


New York, Mar. 23, 1909. 

I have been asked to write a four hundred 
word appreciation of the late George Thorn- 
dike Angell. In ten times that space I could 
not do justice to the man, nor tell what he 
accomplished for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, but as the nephew and namesake of 
the man who founded the first of the many 
anti-cruelty societies which now flourish in 
all parts of America, as an officer of that 
pioneer society, familiar by reason of associa- 
tion as well as from the routine of duty with 
what has been done, and what remains to be 
done on behalf of animals, it would ill become 
me to withhold my tribute of praise at this 
time. 

Men and women of New England descent 
have always prided themselves on being fore- 
most in the discussion and in the settlement 
of ethical problems. It is strange that such a 
people, whose very presence in the country 
was due to their insistence on the rights of 
conscience, should, during two hundred years, 
fail to realize that the relation of man to the 
lower orders of creation is not less important 
than the relation of man to man. ut the 
time and place being ripe for the growth of 
humanitarian ideas it needed a typical Puri- 
tan to implant them, it needed just such a 
man as Mr. Angell. As he sowed, so he 
reaped, and with every year the harvest be- 
came more and more abundant, and no man 
of his contemporaries did more to spread the 
Gospel of Kindness through the length and 
breadth of the land. Mr. Angell often pub- 
licly declared that his greatest work was the 
distribution of humane literature in the 
newspaper Offices of the country. In this, I 
think, he was mistaken. It would seem to me 
that his greatest work, the greatest any man 
could do, was in the education of the children 
to a realization of their responsibilities. 

The mere punishment of offenders against 
the humane laws, important as it is, the en- 
lightenment of the people who, to a consider- 
able extent are moulders of public opinion, 
needful as it is, counts for little in comparison 
with the immense work yet to be performed 
in the training of the future men and women 
of our country while they are still of impres- 
sionable age. To hundreds of thousands of 
youne people, to hundreds of thousands of 

oys and girls, the name of George T. Angell 
is familiar as that of the man who, during a 
long and busy life, was conspicuously and ever 
the friend of animals. The lessons he gave 
will be long remembered, and will serve as 
the foundation of right teaching for millions 
yet unborn. The praise of George T. Angell 
as a man I leave to others more closely asso- 
ciated with him in life. To me he seems pre- 
eminently the teacher and the preacher of the 
humanitarian idea. In these respects the 
world has not thus far known his equal. 


HENRY BERGH, Treasurer. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS HUMANE 
SOCIETY. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 22, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Richardson: 

I was very much surprised and grieved 
to hear of the death of Mr. Geo. T. Angell, 
and I want to extend to your Society the 
beg 3 sympathy of our officers and directors. 

r. Angell was a man of wonderful ability, 
and the work that he has accomplished will 
live forever in the minds of those interested 
along humanitarian lines. The little visit that 
I had with him two years ago has been a great 
inspiration to me in my work, and I am only 
sorry that it was necessary for him to be taken 
from our midst while he was still so active in 
all lines of good work. 

With sincere sympathy, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
VERA E. BEAN 
Secretary. 


(Signed) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 


Philadelphia, March 22, 1909. 


My dear Mr. Richardson:—I was indeed 
deeply grieved, as were our Managers, to 
learn of the death of my distinguished friend 
and your worthy President, Mr. George T. 
Angell. 

y acquaintance with him dates back some 
forty years, when I was his travelling com- 
panion through England and Holland. 

During our daily walks his attention was 
directed to the condition of the animals used 
for commercial purposes. The brutality wit- 
nessed so impressed him that he then de- 
clared his intention to gradually abandon his 
profession and devote the balance of his life 
endeavoring to better the treatment of the 
dumb creation. 

The death-of George T. Angell comes upon 
his associates and friends with unspeakable 
sadness. 

His was a character that stamped itself 
upon the minds and hearts of those who 
knew him and was filled with many Christian 
graces. 

His life was one of service to God and his 
fellow men. With him the work of humanity 
was one of conscientious sincerity, and love 


_ for dumb beasts was a great part of his nature. 


The demise of George T. Angell takes an- 
other from the field where earnest men are 
always needed. 

I shall cherish his memory, feeling that He 
who noteth the sparrow when it falls has, for 
his many acts of kindness, already crowned 
him with that glory which cometh to those 
whom He loveth. 

Sincerely yours, 

M. RICHARDS MUCKLE, 
President. 


(Signed) 


WOMEN’S PENNA. S. P.C. A. 
Philadelphia, Mar. 24, 1909. 


I cannot let this sad occasion pass without 
paying my tribute to the excellence of Mr. 
Angell’s life and character. 

In the old days, forty years ago or more, 
when Mr. Bergh, Mr. Angell and I had, with 
the assistance of friends, founded the three 
societies for the protection of animals in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, we met 
frequently and the intercourse with these 
men was to me, deprived as I was of much 
sympathy with what were then considered 
peculiar ideas, like the finding of an oasis to 
the thirsty traveller in the desert. I was 
ganged in the company of Mr. Angell as 

was often in Boston,and when he came to 
Philadelphia he staid with my husband and 
myself. We interchanged ideas as to the 
carrying on of the movement in behalf of the 
animals and profited by each other’s sug- 
gestions. 

It was not long after the formation of the 
Massachusetts Society that Mr. Angell went 
to Chicago to stay for some time,and there 
he did excellent work. His efforts helped 

atly to the foundation of the [Illinois 


ty. 
One of his most important achievements 
was originating the ideaof Humane Educa- 


tion, as the first person in the United 
States to form Bands of Mercy among chil- 
dren. He sent to England for Mr. Thomas 
Timmins, who was devoting himself to the 
Band of Mercy movement, requesting him 
to come to this country and carry on the work 
here. Mr. Timmins came and was the means 
of forming a large number of Bands in several 
states. 

Mr. Angell had a long and useful life which 
he spent in the service of God and man and 
of the creatures that are the friends and ser- 
vants of man, and we love to think that the 
blessing of the Great Father rests upon his 
work. CAROLINE EARLE WHITE, 


President. 
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THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE — 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN. 


March 18, 1909. 
Dear Miss Manson:— 

Some may send you expressions of regret 
because of the auth of Geo. T. Angell, but I 
do not feel disposed to view this matter in 
such a light. He passed away in the fullness 
of his years and after a life of usefulness and 
one devoted to the causes of humanity 
Christianity, and the general ——. of the 
race by teaching kindness. hen one has 
such a record as this to his credit it seems to 
me that he has fulfilled the objects and pur- 
poses for which the allwise Creator placed him 
on the earth, and when the time comes for 
laying aside his labors I think we can well 
say he deserves the rest to which he has gone. 

That you will all miss him there is no 
doubt, and it will be a long time before one 
will come to fill the place left by him. Please 
convey to my friends who are with you in 
the work my sympathy because of their 
sorrow, and tell them that this grand old 
man’s efforts are highly appreciated on the 
Pacific Coast. Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) M. J. WHITE, 
Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN’S HUMANE 
SOCIETY. 


Nashua, N.H., March 19, 1909. 
He is not dead! To be sure that person- 
ality of ceaseless toil for the good of others 
has left us, and his face and form we shall 
not see. But he lives, in the splendid achieve- 
ment of his years. His works follow him, 
not only out of the world, but in it. Son, 
husband, citizen, humanitarian, philanthro- 
pist, hero, friend, thy work was well done. 
(Signed) M. JENNIE KENDALL, 
President. 


KEENE HUMANE SOCIETY. 


Keene, N. H., March 18, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Richardson: : 

Please accept my deepest The 
world has lost a great man, but his influence 
will be felt forages. I shall put black rosettes 
on the horses I drive Saturday, and am wear- 
ing black ribbon under my badge. 

Sincerely yours, 


JENNIE B. POWERS, 
General Agent. 


(Signed) 


PASSAIC COUNTY DISTRICT SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 
Paterson, N. J., Mar. 23, 1909. 
Mr. Guy Richardson, Sec’y:— 

One of our members informs us that he 
read of the death of our friend, venerable pio- 
neer and philanthropist, George T. Angell. 
Is it true? If so, we express our deep appre- 
ciation, and sincere regret, and lament our 
loss. Yours fraternally, 

(Signed) JNO. A. RONEY, 
Agent for Soc’y. 


THE MARION SOCIETY P. C. A. 
Marion, Va., March 20, 1909. 

Dear Sir:—We were distressed to hear of 
the death of Mr. Angell and hasten to assure 
you of our sympathy and that our Society 
mourns with you the loss of your beloved 
president. 

Though we cannot hope his place will 
be filled in all respects, as there was but one 
Mr. Angell, we hope the work will be carried 
on and the little paper he so ably edited. We 
prized it very much and considered it supe- 
rior to any other publication of its kind in 
the world. 

With deep sympathy, 
H. A. BUCHANAN, Pres. 
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Reproduced from Boston Traveler, of Saturday, March 20, 1909. 
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EDGAR L. ROBBINS. 


No flags, half-masted, droop to mark his roaming; And there will be no shrouded banners streaming, 
No beat of drums—no martial bugles blow; When he goes by no troops shall line the way. 
No thundering guns shall speed the brave soul’s homing; No clank of arms at rest—no sword blades gleaming 
No sob of music—tremulous and low. May do him honor on his funeral day. 
But what a song would hush him through the gloaming But what a prayer would stir him in his dreaming 
If brutes could know. If brutes could pray. 
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THIRTY-EIGHT HORSES LEAD THE SAD PROCESSION. 


Multitudes Witness Last Rites and Crowd Church to Hear Eulogy by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


Services in memory of George Thorndike 
Angell were held in the Second Church 
(Unitarian), Copley Square, March 20. Simple 
yet remarkable and profoundly impressive, 
they were attended by men, women and 
children from all walks of life, gathered to pay 
a last tribute of esteem to one, who for more 
than a generation had devoted himself to the 
protection of dumb animals and the promo- 
tion of humane education. 

From ten o’clock until one, Mr. Angell’s 
body lay in state at the church, affording an 
opportunity to hundreds to view for the last 
time his kindly features. For three hours a 
continuous procession filed past the bier. 
Seldom has it been that persons of so many 
classes paid homage at one man’s funeral. 
School children, wearing the Band of Mercy 
badge, men and women, old and poorly 
dressed, mingled with prominent citizens and 
those who had been life-long friends to the 
departed. Some of those who came knelt at 
the casket and prayed; others wept as they 
viewed the face of the man whom they had 
come to know and to love for his wonderful 
work of mercy. 

The throng of people who remained for the 
service at 2 o’clock filled the church to its 
capacity, while hundreds occupied standing 
room in the streets and steps about the square. 
The pastor, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, conducted 
the services, assisted by Rev. S. H. Roblin, of 
the Second Universalist Church. The words 
of eulogy of Mr. Van Ness and the prayer of 
Dr. Roblin, with the many beautiful floral 
offerings and the tearful eyes of the mourning 
multitude told of the exalted position Mr. 
Angell occupied in the public esteem. Dur- 
ing the service the Beethoven male quartette 
rendered appropriately ‘‘Crossing the Bar,” 
“Softly and Tenderly,” “Gathering Home” 
and “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” 

The tribute of flowers included many pieces 
of beautiful design. The largest floral piece 
ever made in Massachusetts was the loving re- 
membrance of the Massachusetts Society*for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It was 
a panel, seven feet in width by ten in height, in 
the centre of which was a watering trough and 
a horse with arched neck and black rosette 
fastened to its bridle of flowers, in the act of 
drinking. The letters ‘“‘M. S. P. C. A.” ap- 
peared across the front of the trough, and there 
was also the inscription used by the Society on 
all of its watering troughs, ‘“‘Blessed are the 
merciful.”” Another beautiful design, from 
the American Humane Education Society, rep- 
resented the Band of Mercy badge. 

After the sad and impressive rites at the 
church had been performed and as the pro- 
cession formed for the journey to Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, a scene, touching and unique, which 
will never be forgotten, was witnessed by 
thousands. Thirty-eight horses, strong- 
limbed, well-groomed, wearing mourning ros- 
ettes at their halters, followed in double line 
the hearse containing the remains of their 
greatest benefactor. Ned,” a horse 
thirty-five years old, winner of medals in the 
work-horse parades, headed the line and 
seemed almost to comprehend the sad sur- 
roundings. It was an affecting sight. Saida 
citizen, as he descended the steps of the 
church, ‘‘I would rather be the recipient of 
that expression of esteem paid by the horses 
of Boston today than to have erected in my 
memory the tallest shaft of granite ever 
made.’’ The cortege moved down Clarendon 
to Beacon street and, just before it passed on 
to Massachusetts avenue, the horses were 
drawn up on both sides of the street and the 
funeral procession passed between the mute 
and dumb mourmers. 

The honorary pallbearers, all directors of the 
M. S. P. C. A., were: Hon. Henry B. Hill, 
Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury, Elbridge Torrey, 
Hon. Samuel J. Elder, Edward H. Clement, 


Ainsley R. Hooper, Nathaniel T. Kidder, G. 
Arthur Hilton and Joseph A. Sheehan. The 
master of ceremonies was Eben Shute. Agents 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals served as ushers, as follows: James 
R. Hathaway, chief; Dexter A. Atkins, Henry 
A. Perry, Robert L. Dyson, Frank G. Phillips, 
Charles F. Clark and Joseph M. Russell. 
These men also acted as guard of honor, taking 
turns by twos in standing at the head and foot 
of the casket while the body lay in state. 
Seats were reserved for the members of the 
Work-Horse Parade Association which at- 
tended in a body. Of the relatives, besides 
Mrs. Angell, there were present Master Payson 
Jones of Eliot, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Abbott 
and Master Bradbury Abbott of Brookline, 
Mr. Gaius Farnsworth and daughter of South 
ri Albert Jones of Milford and Clarence 
ones. 

At Mt. Auburn a brief service was conducted 

at the grave by Dr. Roblin. 


Sermon of the Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 

It would seem as if at such a time as this 
when we come together to perform the last 
rites for one who has lived out his life to full 
fruition, like ripened grain, that silence 
were the only fitting thing. Words seem so 
cold, so bare, they so inadequately express 
what is in our hearts, what we all feel today, 
and yet perhaps after all it is best that some 
one in our midst stands forth, as I now do, if 
for no other reason than to express the im- 
mortal hope, the hope that grows strong and 
firm in us when we think of such a life as this, 
a life that testifies as can no words of immor- 
tality. 

It is well, too, for the younger generation to 
see and understand why we place the crown 
of honor where we do. 

It is not for me to speak of names, dates and 
a. the facts that make up the human 

iography. These can be easily ascertained. 
No, I pass on at once to what the man was in 
spirit and intention, what he did, what makes 
him worthy of our honor. 

In the splendid eleventh chapter of the 
Book of Hebrews, the unknown writer puts 
side by side with the saint and seer, the hero 
and martyr. In other words he puts alongside 
of the men of faith and feeling those dis- 
tinguished for what they did, for their energy 
and activity. The authoris right. We come 
to God in various ways, some through faith, 
others through feeling, still others through 
life’s activities, through character. 

Well could he who was our friend say: I 
will show thee my faith by my works, by my 
deeds, by my character. 

What are some of the tests of character? 
Let us try George T. Angell by them. The 
first test is perseverance, i. e., strength of pur- 
pose which leads to achievement. Did our 
friend have this perseverance so that he 
achieved? Pick up and read for yourself the 
list of activities in which he was engaged and 
you have your answer. In the face of op- 
position he stood forth like a modern hero 
against vested interests, indifference, preju- 
dice, against cruelty. Here in New England 
first, by and by in old England, then in other 
parts of our native land. He comes nearer 
than anyone else of whom I can think to being 
a modern St. Paul in his intensity of convic- 
tion, and we can almost hear him say, ‘I am 
determined not to know anything among you 
save only this, humaneness and mercy.’ 

Another test of character is disinterestedness, 
the ability to devote one’s powers and ac- 
tivities to interests that go beyond self: inter- 
ests civic and charitable. Can Geo. T. 
Angell meet this test? Immediately we 
recall his ceaseless industry in Boston, in 
Washington for pure food laws, his crusade 
against adulterated articles. Once he went 


to Chicago and put on workmen’s clothes in 
order to penetrate into the, then, horrible 
stockyards, and be sure of his facts so that he 
might arouse public feeling to the inhumane 
conditions, and plead for those who were 
dumb yet keenly suffered. At all times was 
he ready to give of his time, his strength, his 
means to promote education, to establish 
Bands of Mercy, to elevate little children, and 
also to defend the cause of peace and inter- 
national arbitration. 

A third test to be applied is the test of 
fidelity. Many men in sudden bursts of en- 
thusiasm do generous acts, but can they con- 
tinue from year to year to show loyalty to a 
cause that is deserving? It is the long, 
strong pull that counts. “Only be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown.’”” How many can thus be faithful 
even unto death? Faithfulness implies hon- 
esty and truth. Could Geo. T. Angell be 
trusted? I hardly need to ask the question. 
From Germany, from Italy, from every part 
of the United States, money came to him for 
the work of the Humane Society. He was 
accountable to no one. mer wane of that 
money was a trust to George T. Angell. Does 
any one doubt that it was faithfully used? 
Yes, the large endowment which makes the 
future of the Humane Society assured came 
almost entirely through him or because of the 
confidence men and women everywhere had 
in him. 

What kind of a crown is it which is prom- 
ised to him who is faithful? The crown of 
life, life, immortal life. 

It is sometimes said that the power of bad 
men has increased greatly within the last 
half century. It is true, but let us not fail 
to see that the power of good men has grown 
enormously, and to a much greater extent. 

Here is a man, let us say, with love or hope 
in his heart. He sits by the side of a little 
electrical instrument. That heart-hope of 
his flashes forth fora second in the shape of 
an electric spark. It goes through the air in 
rhythmic circles, unseen but nevertheless 
real. It tells its tale, perhaps, to a ship on 
the ocean, to a lighthouse, to thousands 
on the shore. The miracle of wireless tele- 
graphy is repeated in many a good man’s 
experience—was repeated in George T. An- 

ell’s experience. The message of mercy 
flashed forth from his heart, in ever increas- 
ing circles has gone on its way until now that 
message is read and understood at the ex- 
treme boundaries of the earth. 

In India a reproach brought against Chris- 
tianity is its lack of mercifulness. While 
strong, vigorous, and educational, it yet has 
small respect for sentient life, the animal, the 
bird, the water creature. To the gentle fol- 
lowers of Buddha one can easily understand 
why Christianity presents this aspect of 


If the “oo is merited it has been lifted 


from the Western nations by the work of 
Geo. T. Angell. Going back as he did to the 
founder of Christianity he once again pro- 
claimed in no uncertain tones that only those 
who were merciful could expect to receive 
mercy. 

And now in saying good by to him, what 
shall we say of the future? Need we fear or 
doubt as to that future? To the widow, to 
the friends, I say ‘‘do not mourn,” feel rather 
calm confidence and joy. He who was kind 
to the meanest and humblest, he whose heart 
went out to black and white, to dumb ani- 
mals, to little children, shall he find the great 
soul of the Universe less tender to him? 
Join, then, in the jubilate, made by the neigh- 
ing of horses, by the barking of dogs, by the 
singing of birds, by the voices of thousands 
of children and with me wish him a glad good 
morrow in that new land to which he has 
gone. 
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PRAYER OF REV. DR. ROBLIN. 


Almighty and most merciful God, in the 
daily experiences of our lives we would not fail 
to remember thee. In all and above and 
about us all, we have our daily, our hourly, 
our momentary need of thee. Wilt thou 
help us to realize that as the pathway 
beneath our feet is broken and thorny 
we must look to the heights; that when we 
stand in the full sunshine and beauty and 
blessing and renew our souls our joy uplifts 
us unto thee. In this hushed presence we 
listen for the accents of the voice immortal, 
we know that thou art our God, and though 
we wait in silent expectation, yet we know 
that thou art with us. 

We would be mindful that this life is not 
all; that there are vistas opening up into the 
unseen but not unknown, and as we pause 
here today to mourn our separation from one 
so well beloved in the experiences of the life of 
earth, we can but rejoice in the thought of 
the beginning of that larger and finer life for 
him in thy kingdom eternal. Our hearts 
are filled with gratitude, O God, that he was 
permitted so long to sojourn in the earth; that 
there came so early into his mind a great 
thought and the seeds of that great thought 
took such firm root within his heart as that 
the forsaken, the helpless, the suffering, the 
unprotected, found in him a perpetual friend, 
a varied personality of kindness and tender- 
ness and mercy; and we feel that if there 
could be a united testimony from the count- 
less millions of the animal world blessed 
by this gracious man, today the world would 
tremble at the thunders of that expression, 
and looking back over the years you could see 
the innumerable host of that world blessed 
by his thoughtful kindness, by his majestic 
will, by his unfailing power, it would seem as 
if the universe had been touched by his 
beneficent spirit. And we praise thee, O 
God, that not only the lower orders of crea- 
tion were so touched by his kindly hand and 
his benign soul, but the whole world of man- 
kind stands lifted up because of him. Multi- 
tudes of men have learned at last not to 
tread unwittingly upon the worm. A trans- 
formation has come into human hearts and 
into human brains, so that we are more 
thoughtful and more tender and more hu- 
mane and more civilized because our brother 
has lived in our midst and taught us. 

And we praise thee, O God, that the in- 
spiration of his life may go on and on and on; 
that the work he inaugurated and has per- 
petuated through years may grow, and grow, 
until all cruelty and unkindness and every 
base emotion shall be banished from the 
world, and that thy kingdom of harmony 
and peace and love and righteousness shall 

revail. We would remember, O God. the 
Oss sustained by her who has been a con- 
stant helpmeet and unfailing in her devotion 
to him. Be thou ever near to console, to 
help, to sustain her through the years until 
the coming of that time when there shall be 
a reunion with her beloved, and no more 
separation and no more death shall befall. 
Be thou a comfort to every one related 
to our brother by ties of consanguinity. 
Be thou with us, for we all feel we were 
related to him, drawn unto him by his great 
mind and his great heart; and may there 
rise up within us a desire to exclaim in the 
words of his own hallelujah, ‘‘Glory be to 
God, and though thou hast taken him to 
thyself, yet blessed be thy name.” 

As we yield ourselves to thee in this pres- 
ence, as we search in our hearts to find 
the lodgment of the great message of the life 
that has been lived in our midst, may it be 
our prayer that the world shall feel the in- 
spiring presence and power through the ages 
to come of that mind and heart and soul and 
love until mankind shall be filled with the 
spirit of all, illumined by the grace of God 
even as the light illumines the heavens, and 
as thy waters fill the mighty sea; in the 
spirit of our Lord and Master, we would 
pray, now and forevermore.—Amen. 


Dumb Animal’. 


(Photograph from Boston American.) 


Well may the horse’s head be bowed; 
Well may all dumb beasts mourn, 

As to the tomb, ’neath flower and shroud, 
Thy precious form is borne, 

Oh, great friend of the weaker kind, 
Who upheld mercy’s shield! 


Men’s hearts, by thy sweet life refined, 
Their tearful tributes yield, 

For tender word and soft caress, 
-Through thy humane appeal, 

Rule now where once, with cruel stress, 
Men plied the whip and steel. 


HARRY B. METCALF in Boston American. 


GEORGE T. ANGELL. 


Rarely is full credit given to the living for | 
Men’s names that are dear to | 


their virtues. 
our hearts testify to this. Washington had 
his enemies who would have dragged him to 
their own level could they have done so. 
Jefferson was assailed bitterly, and Lincoln 
All these are now 


was a target for invective. 
honored names throughout the world, even 


among the semi-civilized. Geo. T. Angell, 
— , has never been a target for cruel shafts, 
ut 
that will be heaped upon his memory when 
his sapeutty for its enjoyment shall have 
cease 


given his entire energy and his fortune for 
the “prevention of cruelty to animals.’”’ He 
is the father of the thousands of humane 
societies that have given a world-wide sig- 
nificance to the word ‘mercy.” 
awakened in the conscience of humanity a 
sense of duty and of responsibility that has 
elevated mankind to a higher sphere than has 
before been attained by the race, and he has 
written in imperishable words ‘‘kindness, jus- 
tice and mercy to every living creature,” ona 
million scrolls. 

The progress of civilization has been marked 
by cruelty. Much of this may have been 


justified by necessity; but there is no justi- | 


fication for the common cruelties inflicted 
upon dumb animals. 
the helpless and defenseless is shameful and 
cowardly, as wellascruel. There is no better 
index to nobleness of character than the mani- 
festation of kindness toward the dumb animals 


that by every rule of fairness are entitled to | 


our protection, and speed the day when 


cruelty shall be looked upon as so dishonorable | 
that no one will care to wear its contumelious | 
Speed the day, too, when the humane | 


sign. 
society shall have a missionary, young or old, 
at every island fireside, and when ‘Bands of 
Mercy” shall enroll the boys and girls of the 
isles beautiful, that the work of George T. 
Angell may be borne to victorious conclu- 
sions, to make for the world of our boys and 
girls, nobler men and women.—O. G. WALL, 
in Friday Harbor (Wash.) Journal, Feb. 25. 


He has | 


THOUGHTS FOR OTHERS. 


Under the title, ‘A Great Addition to the 
World’s Happiness,” Mr. Angell had prepared 
the following editorial for this issue: 

A friend of ours, who has recently joined 
an excursion party across the continent to 
California, involving a month’s absence, sends 
us a most glowing description of the great 
happiness he has been enjoying in seeing the 
wonderfully grand scenery of our Central and 


| Pacific states and meeting the various people 
e has never been accorded the honor | 


who belong to our great republic. 
_ A few days since our good wife purchased a 
ticket to attend, at our great Tremont Temple, 


4 | a wonderful exhibition, by Burton Holmes, 
For nearly half a century Mr. Angell has | 


of the same scenery, with a full description 
of what our first-named friend has seen.and 
enjoyed. Through other smaller exhibitions, 
as “Cleaning up in Boston,” at which by 
moving pictures the scenery and all the 
descriptions connected with it can be seen 


| and heard on a somewhat smaller scale and 


without the inconveniences and cost of travel- 
ing, millions of the human race may be able, 
in halls and schoolrooms and private parlors, 
to see all quarters of the globe and know in- 
timately the habits and peculiarities of its 
inhabitants. It costs but little to hire young 


| men or women with good voices to speak or 


read all the histories we want to know and 
others to operate the instruments which illus- 


| trate all that the readers read, and the pictures 
To torture or maltreat | 


themselves when procured in large numbers 
can be provided at small expense, and we 
look forward with pleasure to a time when 
all ‘‘shut-ins,’’ sick and aged people, children, 
and a multitude of others, who now have 
lonely homes, can be provided at moderate 
cost in their own parlors with happy and 
healthy amusements. 

We think there will be a great bureau 
established in our cities and larger towns pre- 
pared to furnish every school and home with 
this amusement, and that all the kindest and 
most beautiful teachings in the world may be 
thus widely sent out for the promotion among 
all nations of ‘“‘“Glory to God, Peace on Earth, 
Kindness, Justice and Mercy to Every Livin 
Creature, both human and those we ca 


| dumb.” 
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Dumb Animals. 


MR. ANGELL AS KNOWN TO THE PRESS OF AMERICA. 


Opinions of Editors of Newspapers in the Larger American Cities. 


Mr. Angell was a kind man and a great 
friend of dumb animals. His publication 
has regularly been received at this office, and 
was always highly appreciated. By the 
death of this good man the world has lost 
one of its best citizens. — Galveston (Texas) 
Opera Glass, March 20. 


March 19, 1909. 
Editor of “Our Dumb Animals.” 

Dear Sir:—I enclose what one of our papers 
said about Mr. Angell. He was a great and 
good man, and not only will the whole animal 
world miss him, but human beings as well. 
His influence will be felt .in all the years to 
come. Sincerely, 

Cleveland, O. SARAH K. BOLTON. 

A Friend of the Helpless. 

A man died in Boston this week whose sole 
title to fame was his friendship for dumb 
animals. Not a high sounding merit, one 
will readily admit; no gallery of heroes yawns 
for the bust of one so modest. His deeds 
were not performed on the field of battle, nor 
will his memory be embalmed in national 
song or story. Yet who could wish for a 
better inscription on his tombstone than that 
he was in life a friend of dumb animals? 

George Thorndike Angell was educated for 
the law, but more important tasks awaited 
his active intellect and heart. He saw in 
every horse an intelligent servant of man, 
entitled to decent treatment and ready to 
repay in better service the kindness and at- 
tention bestowed upon it. 

Every dog, be it homeless and friendless or 
well groomed and prosperous, was to Angell 
a companion of man. In his eye it had an 
inalienable right to protection and any abuse 
or neglect heaped upon it was in contra- 
vention to the law of nature. To Angell 
horse or dog was not inferior to man in rights 
or capacity for suffering. Its inferiority of 
reasoning power and its acquired dependence 
on human society for sustenance and protec- 
tion merely emphasized to Angell’s mind the 
duty man owes his dumb retainer. 

World wide activity in the organization of 
humane sentiment for the protection of ani- 
mals was Angell’s self-appointed task in life. 
Every “‘Band of Mercy”’ is a memorial to him; 
every society for the prevention of cruelty a 
living evidence of the good he accomplished. 
Every dumb animal in the world has lost a 
friend.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


<i 


George T. Angell. 

There will be widespread sorrow throughout 
the republic over the announcement from 
Boston of the death of George T. Angell. Mr. 
Angell had many peculiarities, which at times 
compelled a tolerant smile even from his 
warmest friends. He was a supreme egotist, 
conscious of his own merits, and by no means 
indisposed to listen to his own praises, but his 
blemishes were only skin-deep. His virtues 
were ingrained and inherent in his nature, and 
they were splendid virtues. His life was de- 
voted to the cause of humanity and benevo- 
lence, especially in regard to the treatment of 
dumb animals, and no man exerted a wider 
influence in spreading the gospel of kindness 
among the rising generation. It is said that 
he received his first inspiration to the special 
work to which his life was devoted from the 
late Henry Bergh, but he was a man of more 
genial and — nature than the austere 
reincarnation of Don Quixote de la Mancha 
who did such splendid service in the cause of 
the speechless servants of man in New York. 
The of ‘‘our dumb animals’’ was 
the cause to which the life of George T. Angell 
was especially devoted, but scarcely less was 
he enlisted in the universal peace movement. 
He hated war in its every phase and form, yet 
those who knew him best always contended 


| that the feature of war which most aroused 


his antagonism was the suffering of the horses, 
which, having no knowledge of or concern in 
its cause, were constantly condemned to suffer 
its sharpest rigors. 

Mr. Angell was a Boston man of the true 
Brahmin cult and a staunch Republican. But 
he could never quite forgive Theodore Roose- 
velt for his ardor in the chase. Yet there was 
much in common between the men, only the 
lust for strife which impels our ex-President 
to chase the Nubian lion to his lair found its 
outlet in Angell in his relentless warfare 
against every form of cruelty. It was the 


same fighting instinct, but it found a different | 


form of expression.—Brooklyn (N.Y.) Daily 
Times, March 17. 


Loss to Humane Workers. 

In the death of George Thorndike Angell, 
president of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and of 
its allied organization, the American Humane 
Education Society, the humane cause has 
suffered such a loss as it has not been called 
upon to mourn in nearly a generation. A 
virile, dominant and forceful personality was 
this champion of our animal friends—a lover 


the thick of battle. 

It was natural that the man who, almost 
single-handed and alone, built up the humane 
organization in Boston, should have been an 
egotist. Mr. Angell was an egotist. No 
reader of Our Dumb Animals, the monthly 
periodical in which he took so much pride, 
can avoid realizing this. His 
personal likes and dislikes, his friendships 
and enmities, his personality—and his name 
—were conspicuous on every page. His 
writings bristled with the first personal pro- 
noun. But there is a form of egotism which 
spells success. Mr. Angell believed in him- 
self. Others were moved to share this belief. 
It was in this belief that his strength lay, and 
he fought for the right as he saw it with a 
steadfastness and energy which has been a 
power for righteousness in the land. 

It is, therefore, with full recognition of the 
man’s worth, with complete realization of his 
services to the causes of our speechless fellow 
creatures, and with deep regret at his demise, 
that Our Animal Friends voices the feelings 
of his co-workers in New York in extending 
to the Massachusetts Society and 
the American Humane Education Society, 
and a sincere message of condolence to Mr. 
Angell’s bereaved family. It is not ever 
one who is permitted to serve a cause wit 
such signal devotion for sixteen years beyond 
the four score and ten allotted to the average 
mortal. It is not every one of whom it may 
be so aptly and truly said: 
good and faithful servant.”—Our Animal 
Friends, organ of the American S. P. C. A 
New York, Mar. 20. 


A Friend of Man. 
(Translated from the German.) 
George T. Angell was the editor of the 


protection of animals. George T. Angell was 
also the foremost leader in all movements and 
organizations for the propagation of animal 
protection, in promoting humane teaching, 


in the education and training of children, and | 
in encouraging them to practice the prin- | 


The vener- 
In his little 


ciples of humanity in daily life. 
able Angell was a personality. 


regularly and collectively to the editors of 
American papers and magazines, the char- 
acter of this excellent man had full expres- 
sion. He personally wrote the _ shortest 


ideas, his | 


articles and signed each with his full name. 
In all that he has written for years there is 
manifest a solidity and superiority of thought 
and expression. He was a great friend of 
animals, but still more afriend of man. While 
he combated the hunting of animals, their 
mutilation and ill-usage, he also condemned 
national wars as the legal murdering of men. 
He exercised a noteworthy influence over men 
in high positions, including more than one 
President of our land. He was no friend of 
Roosevelt, whose pleasure in hunting and kill- 
ing harmless wild animals was abhorrent to 
his mild and righteous way of looking at things. 
Although religious sentiments frequently ap- 
peared in his writings, he was the very oppo- 
site of a narrow-minded fanatic. Friendly to 
men, just toward the erring and even toward 
those of opposite opinions, merciful and 
helpful toward dumb creatures—such was 
George T. Angell. His influence during the 
past year has been most marked in many an 


| editorial office and in multitudes of schools, 


where thousands of teachers read his little 
paper regularly and give it as a reading lesson 
to their pupils. Up to old age, and even to 


| within a few days of his departure, George 
| T. Angell worked hard at his life mission, 


of peace, a lover of quiet, but generally in | which lives and will live after him—the Pro- 


tection of Animals, and the Elevation of 
Humanity.—lIowa Reform (German), Daven- 


| port, Iowa, March 18. 


An Honorable Title. 


George T. Angell, of Boston, was known 
throughout the country as the ‘Dumb Ani- 
mal’s Friend.” It was an honorable title, 
and he had earned it by a life of devotion to 
a cause dear to himself and to all people of 
humane instincts. He was the advocate of 
kindness. Cruelty in any form was repug- 
nant to him, and that directed against helpless 
creatures he sought to eliminate. By precept 
and example he impressed upon those about 
him, and particularly upon children, the lesson 
of gentleness toward all created things. Due 
to his efforts, Bands of Mercy throughout the 
country to the number of 75,000 were or- 
ganized to instil the doctrine he preached and 
promote the practice he followed. 

Mr. Angell was known as a “‘crank’’ some- 
times. That is, he was an extremist, and 
possibly in his enthusiasm reached an ad- 
vanced point where an intelligence not swayed 
by a single dominant emotion could not follow 
him. This is nothing against his record. He 


| held high the banner of the particular reform 


he had chosen as a duty to promote, that all 
might see it, and about this banner he assem- 


| bled a mighty and benignant army. Per- 
| suasion, admonition and pleading were his 
“Well done, thou | 


weapons, but he could resort to more drastic 


| measures where these failed. Many a heart- 
| less driver has been haled into court because 


he would not heed the mild and yet vehement 


counsels of Mr. Angell. 


In the view of this beneficent soul all 


| cruelty was wrong, and the infliction of un- 
| necessary pain was a crime. 
| friend of the horse and the dog and of every 
unique journal whose circulation is world- | 
wide, known as Our Dumb Animals, the first | 
and best known organ of any society for the | 


He was the 


living thing. He sought to protect the 
domestic beast and fowl, the birds of the air, 
the innocent denizen of the woods. He ac- 
complished much. Teamsters in Boston long 
ago ceased to ignore him, and when he died 
thousands of them decorated their horses 
with mourning rosettes in token of their 
genuine sorrow. . 
Doubtless the good work of Mr. Angell will 
goon. There may be no one to fill the unique 


| position he had filled, but the task itself will 
sheet, Our Dumb Animals, which he sent | 


be performed. The impetus of the movement 
is now too strong to be stayed. The sentiment 


| has been formulated, and its visible expression 


in Bands of Mercy and kindred bodies will con- 


| tinue.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Mar. 22. 


| 


Dumb Animals. 


HIS LOSS FELT NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, AND WEST. 


Mr. Angell’s Influence Acknowledged by the Press of the Entire Country. 


The dumb animals lost a ve ood friend 
when George T. Angell died — Biddeford (Me.) 
Journal, March 16. 


Geo. T. Angell was the 
tarian that ever lived. T t 
readers of Our Dumb Animals will greatly 
miss the 
Standard, 


arch 19. 


George T. Angell was the foremost friend 


of dumb animals in the world and a veritable | 


spirit of humanity incarnated in more than | tribution ever after. 


four score years of unselfish, gentle service. 
—Gainesville (Ga.) 


Kind words have ever been said of George | carved as his most fitting epitaph, ‘‘Blessed 
T. Angell, and now that he has passed from | 


atest humani- | 
thousands of | 


girls have received from him, through the 
medium of the literature which he put in 


| Circulation, the sympathetic spirit and cour- 


| age to befriend openly the animals which 


old man.—Rushville ( Neb.) | 


erald, March 19. | except the Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress. 


the sphere of earthly activities they will be | 


more in evidence than ever. And he deserves 
them all.— Portland (Me.) Express, Mar. 17. 


A greater loss than half-a-dozen kings is 


the death of Geo. T. Angell, who organized | 


thousands of Bands of Mercy and was instru- 
mental in prosecuting many cases against 
men guilty of cruelty to animals. 
and a useful one was Mr. Angell’s. 
—Alpena (Mich.) Echo, March 17. 


George Thorndike Angell had many friends 


among Catholics, and he greatly admired the | (on cideration on the part of their human 


Church for many things. One of the ques- 


could not protect themselves. The world is 
better for his having lived in it —Manchester 
(N.H.) Union, Mar. 18. 


Everybody who knows ‘‘Black Beauty”’ will 
admit that this autobiography of a horse has 
done more for dumb animals than all the 
humane laws and many sermons. Angell 
first published the book, and pushed its dis- 
It has been translated 
into more languages than any other book 


On George T. Angell’s tomb should be 


are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.”’ 
—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, Mar. 19. 


Almost everybody in the United States 


| knew George T. Angell and knew of his mag- 


| in the world. 
A long life 


nificent work in behalf of humanity and 
kindliness to every dumb and helpless animal 
He recognized them as a 
art of humanity and as deserving of the 
indest treatment. His name is indissolubly 


| associated with the movement, now world- 
| embracing, for the education of the public 


tions he was fond of asking in his paper was | 


this: 


“Why is it that Protestant and secular | 


colleges are infested with rowdyism, while | 


Catholic colleges are entirely free from it?” 


—Sacred Heart Review, Boston, Mass., Mar. 20. | 


George Thorndike “Angell was the world- | 


renowned friend of dumb animals. His pub- 
lication, Our Dumb Animals, could be found 


in all parts of the civilized world, and the | 


humane impression he stamped upon the | their staunchest and most efficient friends, 


world is indelibly done. 
and do good while it lasts. 
—Bantry (N. D.) Advocate, Mar. 19. 


It will last forever 


Geo. T. Angell was the greatest friend dumb | 
animals ever had on thisearth. For long years | 
Our Dumb Animals, edited by him, has gone | 


into every newspaper office in the land. eo. 
T. Angell is dead but the work he founded will 
live forever. So will ‘‘Black Beauty,” 
favorite publication.— Kent (Ohio) Courier. 


The death of George T. Angell, the dumb 
animals’ friend, closes a life devoted to a form 
of benevolence that has attracted many fol- 
lowers from the careless ranks of men. 


| years of life is not today apparent. 


sense away from the barbaric inheritance of 
indifference to pain inflicted upon dumb 
beasts and to the inculcation of kindness and 


masters.—Bangor (Me.) Commercial, Mar. 18. 


The death of George T. Angell is the passing 
of one of the pioneers of the humane move- 
ment which is now so important a part of the 
education of the young and so definite a factor 
in modern thought. 


materially and positively to the cause to 
which he had devoted the greater part of 
his life. Dumb animals lose in him one of 


but the work he began has been so well 
founded in public sympathy that it remains 


a vital and growing monument to his memory. 


—Providence (R. I.) Bulletin, Mar. 16. 


The death of George T. Angell at Boston, 
the world’s champion for the advancement of 


kindliness, is a loss to America and to all | 


| Civilized nations. 
his | 


What other man ever ac- 
complished so much for lasting good in 86 
He has 


| preached the gospel of mercy to all the nations 


very | 


dog, every cat, every bird, horse, cow and | 


other creature of the lower realm of nature 


would go up all over the civilized world. 
— Pawtucket (R. I.) Times, Mar. 17. 


Geo. T. Angell, editor of Our Dumb Animals 
and father of the humane educational move- 
ment in America, passed to his reward Tues- 
day. He was truly a grand old man, always 
speaking “‘for those who can not speak for 
themselves.”” Few men go before their Maker 
with hands so clean. If he doesn’t get a soft 
seat well up toward the great white throne all 
other sorts of men will stand a mighty poor 
show.—Lowell (Mich.) Ledger, March 18, 1909. 


A tried and true friénd of the brute crea- 
tion, as well as of the human family, a dis- 
tinguished alumnus of Dartmouth College, 
and a figure of international interest passes 
with the death of Mr. Angell. 

Thousands, perhaps millions, of boys and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


as made 
secure the work along his humane lines for 
all time. George T. Angell had angelic at- 


tributes and with the assurance that “the | 


: | merciful shall obtain mercy’’ he passed peace- 
has lost a valiant and tender champion. If fully to his reward. 
they could know, what a chorus of wails | 


d 
— Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, Mar. 18. 


If ever a man deserved a monument erected 
to his memory because of a kindly heart and 
of good deeds performed, then it is George 
Thorndike Angell. 
the alleviation of the suffering of dumb ani- 
mals, the lessening of the blows inflicted 


means for the quenching the thirst of dogs 
by the erecting of fountains from which 
they might drink during the warm days 
of the summer season. He allied himself 


with every movement that had for its object | 
the promotion of humane treatment of ani- | 


mals and many a sleek horse and the prsatsr A 
treatment accorded many a worn out wreck 
of the same species was largely due to his in- 
fluence. Dumb animals lost a dear friend 
when George T. Angell died. 

— New Britain (Ct.) Herald, March 17. 


The variety of his | 
| activities was great, but each contributed 


| chose to — his time, his money and his 
e 


of the earth, and he has accomplished a | his reward? 


| great, good and lasting work and 


His life work has been | 


| foot upon a worm.” 


In the death of the venerable George T. 
Angell, editor of Our Dumb Animals, 
our country loses one who during his long 
life of 86 years was the unflinching cham- 
pion of the rights of the lower animals. He 
did not forget his duties to neglected boys 
and girls, but he placed the chief emphasis 
of his work upon the needs of the defenceless 
animals and by his energy, persistency and 
sincerity did much to bring them into a 
better and kindlier world. His little monthly 
has been a welcome visitor to The Ledger office 
for many years. We do not know of any 
human being whose name and whose conduct 
bore a closer relation to each other. He 
certainly contributed largely to the advance 
of the best type of civilization.— Philipsburg 
(Pa.) Ledger, March 20. 


George Thorndike Angell, the grand old 
man, was one of the best and noblest men of 
his day and generation, his entire life-work 
being to protect dumb animals who could 
not protect themselves. The good he has 
done may never be known, except to the In- 
finite, and his memory may not be cherished 
by ‘his countrymen, but the good he did out- 
weighs that of hundreds, who have had monu- 
ments erected to their memory. He was kind, 
loving and could not bear to see either man or 
brute suffer, loved children and his fellow 
man and lived to do good and all the good he 
could. He was a Christian in all the word 
implies, and in the other and better world 
will receive a rich reward. God bless such 
men as Mr. Angell. We need more of'them 
on this plane of consciousness.—Watertown 
(Wits.) Leader, March 19. 

For more than thirty years we have re- 
ceived Our Dumb Animals. We have always 
read the magazine more to see what could be 
said upon the special subjects of which it 
treated than because of any real interest in 
the cause, though we have always thought 
it a good one. The telegraph this week in- 
forms us that the venerable editor, Mr. 
Angell, is dead. We are sorry to hear it; we 
have read the paper so long that we almost 
felt we were well acquainted with him. Mr. 
Angell must have been a man of most kindly 
disposition and feeling, and the dumb ani- 
mals which he loved so well will, in his death, 
have lost a friend indeed. There is room for 
all sorts of people in the world and work for 
all the kindly disposed, and if Mr. Angell 


talents in the way he did, who shall sa 


he 
did not do it well or that he shall not 


ave 


—Washington (Kan.) Palladium, Mar. 19. 


For twenty-five years Our Dumb Animals, 
a monthly publication devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of humane treatment of dumb ani- 
mals, has been coming regularly to the address 


| of the newspapers of McKinney and to about 
| all the papers in the United States. 
| all these years it has been edited and pub- 


During 
lished in Boston, Mass., by Geo. T. Angell. 


| Tuesday a dispatch flashed out from the city 


of Boston to the effect that the veteran editor 
was dead. Geo. T. Angell, in his early days, 
was a lawyer, but became interested in the 


| noble work of prevention of cruelty to ani- 
upon the horse by cruel drivers and the | 


mals. He gave his life in this service. His 


| great heart beat in sympathy with all life sub- 


jected to cruel treatment. His speeches and 
writings have had their influence on both 
hemispheres. He taught the doctrine that a 
man was not truly a man and not entitled 
to friendship who would ‘needlessly set his 
His great heart has 
ceased to beat. If the animal kingdom were 
conscious of his demise the scene would be 
pathetic. A gentle Savior will reward this 
gentle, warm-hearted advocate -of love and 
mercy.—Mc Kinney (Tex.) Examiner, Mar. 18. 
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THE FRIEND OF DUMB ANIMALS. 


George T. Angell was the protector of ani- 
mals against cruelty, an apostle of humanity 
in an important and noble way, as devoted to 
his mission as any apostle ever was, and as 
successful as any. He founded in 1868 the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (the S. P. C. A., for 
short), and was its first and only president — 
its life, its inspiration and its executive force 
being all embodied in that indefatigable and 
earnest soul. The action of Henry Bergh in 
establishing the New York S. P. C. A. in 1866 
was the spur to Mr. Angell’s action, although 
he had in 1864 made a will, devising his prop- 
erty to the propaganda of humane sentiment 
throughout the country. Evidently it was 
rooted in his nature, this principle of kind- 
ness, mercy, affection, and withal the con- 
viction that the true humanity must be 
fundamental, and that mankind itself gains 
by applying this principle to its treatment of 
the lesser creatures which are in its charge. 
He was wont to say that all great men—great 
as men—were lovers or pitiers of the animal 
life. He would tell anecdotes of Grant’s 
regard for his horse, of Lincoln’s succor of a 
pig from a quicksand, or replacing a nestling 
in the nest from which it had fallen. Every 
incident in the history of the world, past and 

resent, which showed that trait, he marshaled 
in the little paper, Our Dumb Animals, which 
he began to publish at the time of the found- 
ing of his society in 1868. 

Henry Bergh’s work was practical and 
thorough in the city of New York, and deserves 
the high recognition it has received; but Mr. 
Angell far exceeded him in activity and scope; 
for through his paper, through the scheme he 
adopted in furnishing every newspaper in 
the United States with a copy of each issue, 
through the “Bands of Mercy” which he 
initiated, and through his promotion of so- 
cieties on the same plan and purpose in vari- 
ous states, and in England, which he visited 
several times, he became a world-wide force. 
His mission extended itself from year to year, 
and he addressed schools, colleges, conven- 
tions of various sorts, meetings of ministers 
and churches, audiences of police in many 
cities and state legislatures. He was like 
Paul, “instant in season and out of season.” 
He denounced vivisection and marshaled in 
his journal the opinions of great surgeons and 
physicians, who declared that nothing of 
value had been discovered by means of the 
torture of animals, and published photographs 
of dogs and other animals in the grasp of the 
experimenting surgeon. Also he used plain 
speech in regard to the killing of wild creatures 
for . and criticised with unsparing sever- 
ity the sports of Mr. Roosevelt. A condem- 
nation of Mr. Roosevelt’s bear-killing caused 
a boycott of his paper, Our Dumb Animals, by 
the schools of Washington, D. C., thus de- 
priving the youth of the capital city of in- 
valuable teaching in a matter of great im- 
portance. Necessarily he had served the 
cause of saving the song birds, of protecting 
them everywhere, of exhibiting woman's 
merciless plunder of the egret for fashion’s 
sake. He never hesitated to speak the plain 
truth in all matters which thus injured hu- 
manity through their fellows of inferior class, 
whether domestic or of independent life. 


He was, of course, a very exceptional and 
individual personality. It would not occur 
to a reader of Our Dumb Animals that Mr. 
Angell had been an unusually keen and suc- 
cessful lawyer, with a lucrative practice, which 
he gave up for the prosecution of his one aim 
in life. His legal experience was of large and 
constant service in the fulfilment of his mis- 
sion; for he had a Yankee’s shrewdness and a 
quick wit, and could tell a story with as much 
vivacity and point as John B. Gough, and 
with a certain naivete which also resembled 
Gough. His geniality was never broken, even 
when he was bringing the law to bear upon 
some teamster, or some torturer of helpless 
dogs or cats. The ceaseless activity of Mr. 
Angell was as cheerful as if he were in the 


Our Dumb Animals. 


most agreeable business in the world, and so 
it was to him, for he had the spirit of Christ. 
One of his remarkable gifts to human feeling 
was the publication of the story of the horse 
“Black Beauty.’’ which was a dead failure in 
the market until he took it in hand, and suc- 
ceeded in circulating half a million copies of 
the book. It gave him great pleasure when 
recently the story became a play for the stage. 
It was, by the way, the driving of two horses 
to death in a race from Brighton to Worcester, 
in 1868, that led him into the work of his life. 
He wrote a fiery letter to the Boston Adver- 
tiser which brought him immediate response 
from men and women of influence and wealth 
in Boston, who made him offers of money and 
support. Then everything followed in such a 
way that made Mr. Angell feel that a divine 
providence had a hand in the work. He 
never doubted that in his long life. Mr. An- 
gell leaves this earthly sphere of usefulness 
with the ‘“‘Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant,’’ for his farewell here, and his welcome 
wherever noble souls have work to do. 


—Springfield Daily Republican, Mar. 17, 1909. 


“Black Beauty’’ mourns today.’ 
—Transcript, Mar. 20. 


No more impressive tribute has ever been 
paid to a citizen than the bringing of those 
horses, in their mourning dress, to the funeral 
of George T. Angell. The only pity was that 
the horses could not know what it was all 
about.—Boston Globe, Mar. 22. 


Boston has witnessed greater funerals than 
that of George T. Angell, but none where the 
mourners were more sincere or the mourning 
more altruistic, giving expression to the feel- 
ings of the dumb animals who cannot know or 
realize their loss.—Boston Herald, Mar. 21. 


MONTREAL BAND OF MERCY. 
115 Shuter Street, 
Montreal, Mar. 20, 1909. 
Dear Sir:—It is with the deepest sorrow 
that our ‘Montreal, Alexandra Band of 
Mercy”’ has heard of the death of our dear 
President, Mr. George T. Angell, and we beg 
to offer our sympathy and appreciation of 
the noble example of our dear friend to 
Humanity. Yours sincerely. 
(Signed) JESSIE BRYSON, 
President. 


Evansville, Ind., 


March 22, 1909. 
Secretary Mass. S. P. C. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir:—I wish to express herewith my 
sympathy with the family of, and with all who 
stood near to Mr. Angell, in the great loss they 
have sustained through the departure of that 
great and good man. He has done exceed- 
ingly well the work to which he gave his time 
and energies, and it will be a comfort to his 
sorrowing family and friends to know that all 
the best people in the land sorrow with them. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. MELZER. 


CARD OF THANKS. 
I desire to express = sincere thanks to 
the many friends, to the 
Angell’s Societies, and to the public gener- 
ally, including all organizations and indi- 
viduals everywhere, who have so kindly of- 
fered their condolences and services in m 
recent affliction, and to ask them one and ail 
to consider this as a personal word of appre- 
ciation, as to reply to all the kind messages 
received would be an almost impossible task 
at this time. MRS. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” 


members of Mr. - 


THE DUMB CREATION MOURNS. 


If there indeed were, as many believe, some 
subtle means of communication between the 
human and the sub-human orders, as there 
surely is within the races themselves, we might 
fancy that the news of Mr. Angell’s comple- 
tion of his labors here in Boston has flown far 
and wide by this time. It must have been 
received with genuine grief in hard-scrabble 
back towns of New England, where the pa- 
tient and faithful creatures of poverty-struck 
farmers shiver through the winter in barns 
full only of cracks and holes. It must have 
been heard with dismay on the far Western 
plains where no shelter whatever is ever 
thought of for animals herded on the base 
calculation that there will be still some small 
profit off each wretched surviving walking 
skeleton to offset the lingering deaths of 
thousands of its mates from starvation, thirst 
and freezing. It would surely be carried by 
the pigeons spared through his laws and prose- 
cutions from trap-shooting matches of marks- 
manship—to meet the returning songsters on 
their way, or so many of them as have escaped 
from the wholesale slaughter in the South for 
restaurant-suppers in our cities. It would 
circulate most rapidly, though, through these 
cities where the lame and halt, aged and 
blind and broken-winded horses pass, in many 
cases even on their dying day, from one con- 
scienceless buyer to another worse one; where 
neglected or heartlessly betrayed dogs and 
cats are saved nowadays from lingering death 
by starvation, or the worse “death that 
Nature never made’’"—thanks to the teaching 
and influences set in motion by Mr. Angell a 
generation ago. 

Such a man had to be constituted differ- 
ently, of course, from the common run of 
men. It certainly was queer to see an ener- 
getic, capable, strong, quick, brainy man de- 
voting himself to something that there was 
no money in for himself—only time, which is 
money to a smart lawyer—and money out for 
years. Ordinary, good, respectable, busi- 
ness-minding people are content to pass by 
on the other side when a case of animal agony 
or misery confronts them; most women turn 
and flee from such a sight and stop their ears 
at home to revelations of deliberate cruelties 
practised. It takes an altogether singular 
courage to face the problems of diminishing 
the amount of misery about us. If some of 
Mr. Angell’s singularities made the unthinking 
laugh, and others that he interfered with rage, 
it must be taken into account that it is an 
appalling task to move the great mass of 
indifferent, sceptical, cold-hearted, self-cen- 
tred, commonplace people. Of course a man 
to do this sort of thing must be unlike any- 
body else. But only the extremist moves the 
world, or ever has done it. Mr. Angell’s forty 
years of unique work for mercy among us 
lives after him in constantly expanding reach 
and power and blessing for human society and 
every living thing. 

E. H. CLEMENT, in ‘‘Listener,”’ 
Boston Evening Transcript, Mar. 17. 


In recent years Mr. Angell has made his 
headquarters at the Hotel Westminster, 
going down to the offices for directors’ meet- 
ings. Before the hotel lies Copley Square, 
with its palisade of churches and public 
buildings. As the venerable president left 
its doors he could see the edifices of three 
sects, the public library, the museum of fine 
arts and, porther on, the Institute of Tech- 
nology. All these symbolize the agencies 
which he strove to interest and co-ordinate in 
his life work. 

And now the keen eyes are closed and the 
broad, clean-shaven mouth is set firm forever. 
Animaldom may well sadly chant, ‘“‘Le roi est 
mort!” But ‘Vive le roil’’ his work still goes 
forward in millions of homes and schools, 
scattered in many nations, a ceaseless agency 
for mercy and for love. 


—Congregationalist, Boston, Mar. 27. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 


Boston, April, 1909. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Guy RICHARDSON, Secretary, 19 Milk St. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent_properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 


Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty-two thousand, five hundred news- 
papers and magazines. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the March meeting of the directors of 
the American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, held this morning, it 
was reported that the prosecuting agents of 
the Massachusetts Society, in their investiga- 
tion of complaints during the month, examined 
3711 animals, took 101 horses from work, and 
mercifully killed 211 horses and other animals. 

Three hundred and thirty-one new Bands 
of Mercy have been formed during the month, 
making a total of 74,335. 

The Massachusetts Society has received 
during the month a bequest of $500 from Miss 
Elizabeth D. Chapin of Winchester; and a gift 
of $100 each from Nathaniel T. Kidder of 
Milton, and Mrs. M. C. Coppenhagen Wilson 
of Cambridge. 

The American Humane Education Societ 
has received during the month $100 from ‘“ 
friend” and $100 from a ‘‘New York friend.” 

Boston, March 30, 1909. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusettis—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For Southeastern Massachusetts —Henry A. Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


Our 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every child 
and older person to seize every opportunity 
to say a kind word or do a kind act that will 
make some other human being or some dumb 
creature happier. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


hoo seventy-four thousand branches of the Parent 


can Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 


“TI will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


To give place to the large amount of special 
matter for this issue, we are compelled to post- 

me the publication of new Bands of Mercy, 
ormed during the month, to our May issue. 

Band of Mercy Day will be observed this 
year in the public schools all over Massachu- 
setts, on Tuesday, April 13. Because of 
vacations, the cities of Worcester and Lowell 
will substitute April 8. A Humane Manual 
of thirty-two pages, with several special con- 
tributions, has been prepared with great care, 
and is being distributed among the 15,000 
public school teachers of the State, for use on 
this day. Others desiring copies of the 
Manual may receive them for three cents 
each, postpaid, or two cents each at office. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for February, 1909. 
Fines and witness fees, $149.35. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $50; Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, 
$25; Geo. G. Hall, $25; Miss Lucy S. Brewer, $20; 
Miss Mary Woodman, $15; Unity Church S. S., 
Springfield, Mass., $14.89; Mrs. Carl Baerman, $2.50; 
Miss L. S. Sampson, $2.50; Plymouth Paper Co., 
$1.50; F. A. Pease, $1.50; C. W. Burgess, $0.50; 
Miss Cobb, $0.50; “J. G. H.,” $0.50. 

TEN DOLLARS EACH. 

B. F. Spinney, Mrs. S. E. P. Forbes, Miss Emma 
F. Bisbee, Hon. Geo. A. Draper, Herbert Daly, 
Mrs. Charles W. Kennard, Mrs. Carrie E. Greene, 
Mrs. David P. Kimball, F. P. Sprague, M. D., 
Michael O’Keefe, Mrs. D. B. Kempton, E W. Grew. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. E. E. Blodgett, Miss A. M. Goodwin, Mrs. 
J. L. Stackpole, Miss Eleanor G. May, L. L. Brown 
Paper Co., Miss Cornelia Warren, Mrs. Charles 
Thorndike, Mrs. Maria D. Draper, Mrs. Cyrus T. 
Clark, Mrs. F. P. Fish, Mrs. P. H. Sears, Miss Made- 
line Lawrence, Robert A. Boit, Mrs. Channing 
Clapp, Mrs. George R. Emmerton, Miss J. F. Hatha- 
way, Mrs. A. B. Clum, Mrs. Arthur W. Eaton, 
A. L. Comstock, Mrs. Asa Gray, Charles R. Codman, 
H. W. Winkley, Rev. John O’Brien, Mrs. Martha J. 
H. Gerry, Mrs. S. Dana Hayes, Mrs. F. E. H. 
Lewis, North Packing Co., Mrs. R. H. Dana, Virgil 
S. Pond, Miss Alice A. Richards, Mrs. E. P. S. Moor, 
Miss E. C. Campbell, Miss Phebe S. Burlingame, 
Mrs. Frances L. Wilson, Mrs. Pauline Cochrane, 
Miss F. J. Randall, T. C. Thacher, Miss M. P. Sher- 
wood, Alvin C. Howes, J. L. Gebhardt, Miss M. 
De C. Ward, Francis C. Foster, D. F. Briggs Co., 
Mrs. Henry Lee, J. C. Braman, Charles E. Loud, 
Walworth Bros., Mrs. Cecil P. Wilson, Rhodes & 
Ripley Clothing Co., Mrs. Daniel Merriman, Mrs. 
Charles Liffler, Winthrop Smith, Miss Caroline J. 
Graham, Ebed L. Ripley, Mrs. Martha L. Weyman, 
J. G. Mackintosh, Charles E. Ware, Mrs. Edward 
S. Crocker, Mrs. W. O. Brown, M. J. Whittall, 
Charles E. Stevens, Miss Lucy W. Rice, Mrs. Sarah 
W. Pratt, Morgan Construction Co., Mrs. L. H. 
Wellman, Baker Extract Co., Dr. Denman W. 
Ross, Carl Crisand, National Biscuit Co., Mrs. T. H. 
Hawks, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Mrs. Henry Clarke, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Hooper, Miss Hattie E. Smith, W. 
F. Kimball, Arthur Reed, H. S. Eaton, C: G. 
Schirmer, Mrs. J. B. Thomas, Mrs. B. D. Rising, 
Miss Julia Lyman, Mrs. H. C. Jordan, Mrs. W. S. 
Leland, Mrs. Charles Pfaff, Miss Lucy Fay, Mrs. 
Emily F. West, Mittineague Paper Co., Mrs. J. A 
Baker, Daniel Simonds. 


Dumb Animals. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. T. A. Matthews, O. M. Baker, E. F. Bickford, 
M. T. D. and M. Co., C. A. Edgerton, Master 
Frederick Johnson, Mrs. Mary B. Hazelton, Misses 
L. N. and C. B. Perkins, Miss A. Von Arnim. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. C. Littlefield, Mrs. W. R. Greeley, E. D. 
Leavitt, Rev. J. J. Keegan, Mrs. A. S. Lewis, Dr. 
Geo. E. May, J. A. Kirby, Miss J. M. Lamb, Mrs. 
F. L. Moore, F. A. Andrews, G. B. Morrison, Mrs. 
M. MacConnell, L. S. Brooks, M. D., F. W. Mann, 
G. F. Morse, M. D., Mrs. C. S. Adams, Dr. F. A. 
Zabriskie, E. M. Warner, Mrs. M. J. Knowles, Miss 
K. M. Tripp, O. N. Peirce, Mary R. Thompson, 
Mrs. B. H. Waite, W. W. Crapo, Mrs. E. Kilburne, 
A. F. Clark, Mrs. C. H. Lawton, W. E. Kern, Jr., 
Mrs. A. M. Peirce, Mrs. A. W. Tillinghast, Miss S. S. 
Burget, Mrs. A. G. Clerk, Mrs. M. A. Wood, Mrs. E. 
Payne, Peters & Cole, Mrs. J. L. Paine, Mrs. M. B. 
Proctor, Ada E. Morrell, D. O., J. P. Dexter, Miss 
M. Corliss, Misses Chapman, A. B. Blaisdell, C. M. 
Clark, Mrs. W. G. Gibson, W. A. Foss, W. L. 
Robinson, Miss M. C. Allen, J. S. Bartlett, W. B. 
Earl, E. H. Gilbert, Mrs. F. W. Johnson, Mrs. W. A. 
Hartwell, Mrs. E. Taintor, Mrs. B. T. Thayer, Mrs. 
M. C. Crocker, Miss E. C. Dix, W. E. Hayward, G. 
Pratt, Mrs. J. Smith, Mrs. A. E. Golbert, David 
Hale, E. Clark, Dr. E. H. Ellis, T. S. Sherman, 
J. Shattuck, W. H. Swasey, Mrs. F. Stone, Mrs. C. 
Tucker, Mrs. J. C. Church, Mrs. H. Heldt, Miss E. F. 
Carpenter, Miss J. F. Dow, Mrs. J. R. Thayer, W. H. 
Smith, W. B. Sleigh, Smith, Day & Co., J. A. B. 
Greenough, W. A. Ford, C. Baylies, Miss A. H 
Borden, Mrs. H. R. Hall, Mrs. W. A. Beattie, Mrs. 
G. S. Eddy, W. C. Atwater & Co., Miss M. R. 
Hicks, Mrs. W. H. Jennings, W. F. Hooper. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


J. A. Knight, Mrs. S. P. Lawrence, Geo. Kempton, 
Mrs. Geo. Kempton, F. S. Lane, J. W. Luther & 
Co., Mrs. G. L. Lovett Mrs. L. C. Knapen, J. Lomas, 
W. B. Kimball, Mrs. C. H. Learoyd, E. F. Lyford, 
Miss E. A. Gatchell, E. E. Lee, Mrs. F. A. Langmaid, 
Lawton & Son, G. R. Lord, Mrs. B. Lombard, Mrs. 
J. W. Bartlett, F. W. Lee, Mrs. B. M. Bristol, Miss 
J. E. Kenney, Prof. W. K. Arnold, W. H. Allen, 
M. D., Mrs. C. D. Allen, Mrs. R. C. Lovell, More & 
Marston, Mrs. A. N. Kimball, Mrs. A. L. Merrill, 
G. A. Martin, M. D., E. C. Metcalf, R. H. Lawlor, 
M. D., Miss M. Moses, Prof. W. J. Millihan, Arthur 
Merriam, Mrs. J. L. Brewster, Mrs. W. H. Lord, 
A. N. Mayo, Mrs. H. L. Mann, A. L. Lincoln, Jr., 
Mrs. M. F. W. Abbott, Mrs. H. Allison, H. Bailey, 
W. B. Pope, Mrs. M. E. Pope, Mrs. H. D. Bassett, 
A. Bryson, H. Bruckman, Miss E. K. Howland, 
J. M. Wolcott, F. A. Morrow, W. Magee, Miss H. E. 
Mansfield, Mrs. S. T. Leach, Mrs. E. C. Burrage, 
N. W. Brodmerkle, B. F. Bowker, A. L. Boynton, 
F. L. Bliss, Mrs. E. Bigelow, J. C. Bartholomew, 
J. Lawrence, Mrs. W. A. Allen, Mrs. L. M. Manning, 
Mrs. E. N. Brown, Mrs. D. B. Claflin, Rev. A. 
Manchester, O. C. Moller, Mrs. G. C. Bosson, G. A. 
Bills, Mrs. C. Blood, P. Bonvouloir, J. W. Braith- 
eiath, C. Bullard, E. Churchill, Chamberlain, Hun- 
tress & Co., A. B. Clark, Mrs. J. E. Clark, W. H. 
Cook, F. H. Caok, Mrs. C. Cote, Mrs. B. F. Clough, 
Mrs. E. Burbeck, A. A. Coburn, Mrs. E. H. Church, 
A. J. & G. H. McMurty, G. W. Noyes, T. B. O’Don- 
nell, J. E. Porter, J. J. Noyes, B. Alden, Mrs. E. 
Anthony, E. Bailey, F. W. Barnes, Miss M Bowen, 
Mrs. I. L. Brackett, E. Caldwell, A. C. Carter, Miss 
M. H. Carter, P. Cassidy, M. E. Converse, Miss H. E. 
Choate, I. J. Clark, M. D., T. H. Clark, E. P. Crowell, 
Col. C. S. Cutler, Mrs. H. M. Peatfield, C. C. Cole, 
F. O. Pillsbury, F. A. Critchett, Mrs. C. F. Baker, 
E. Boynton, Dr. W. M. Knowlton, Mrs. W. M, 
Knowlton, Prentiss, Brooks & Co., G. N. Proctor, 
C. Porter, A. C. Matthews, Rev. A. J. Dyer, P. T. 
Denny, H. E. Cummings, Mrs. L. F. Comey, Mrs. 
G. W Cook, F. Bartley, Mrs. C. H. Cheney, H. D. 
Bowker, R. Earle, Miss C. G. Babbitt, Mrs. R. R. 
Bowker, J. K. Coomes, F. H. Chadwick, E. D. Bliss, 
Attleboro Coal Co., W. H. Cundy, Mrs. A. Gay, 
Miss J. Forsyth, W. J. Foss, J. D. Edgell, C. C. 
Gamwell, J. F. D. Garfield, H. Hayler, Prof. A. W. 
Peirce, B. B. Gilman, C. M. Parker, H .G. Partridge, 
Miss B. Wilde, Franklin Paper Co., Miss D. Robin- 
son, A. S. Foss, H. W. Fiske, S. H. Amsden, A. H. 
Foster, Mrs. W. H. Furber, Bernard Early, Miss 
G. M. Miller, A. S. Morse, J. R. Marble, E. D. 
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Marsh, H. E. Newton, F.H. Nazro, Mrs. J. A. Orr, 
Mrs. F. N. Plimpton, J. W. Perry, Mrs. F. O. Ray- 
mond, Dr. M. H. Sherman, S. Schmidt, Rev. F. R. 
Shipman, Rev. J. R. Thurston, Mrs. T. B. Thayer, 
A. D. Thayer, R. A. Allyn, E. D. Batcheller, J. B. 
Bridges, D. H. Dean, W. H. Emerson, S. A. East- 
man, L. R. Edwards, Mrs. C. S. Ensign, G. H. Felt, 
J. A. Frye, J. M. Fitzgerald, Miss H. R. Pease, 
Mrs. F. Perrin, J. M. Fairfield, Griffith-Stillings 
Press, Mrs. E. R. Gould, Miss M. L. Hemenway, 
W. C Hinman, J. Harvey, E. H. Hobart, Mrs. M. 
P. J. Hayter, J. Hall, J. H. Hull, E. Jones, Mrs. 
M. A. Hodgkins, F. W. Johnson, E. R. Emerson, 
B. T. Thompson, J. L. Jenney, Miss M. Gage, N. 
Brooks, E. Gay, W. F. Bradbury, L. B. Clark, M. D., 
Mrs. B. W. Rowell, Mrs. H. F. Purrington, Robinson 
& Jones Co., Mrs. D. W. Ranlet, M. W. Reed, H. C. 
Rowley, Mrs. G. H. Ray, Miss M. S. Ramsdell, 
J. D. Tupper, M. D., G. Taintor, J. C. Tripp, E. C. 
Armsby, C A. Bliss, Miss C. M. Barlow, Mrs E. D. 
Eastman, J. Edgar & Co., J. A. Early, Mrs. S. B. 
Goddard, C. M. Hatch, C. W Jackson, E. P. Jack- 
son, Mrs. J. Manning, L. Parks, W. S. Rogers, W. H. 
Snyder, Mrs. A. W. Southwick, Mrs. W. Walley, 
Mrs. G. D. Soule, Dr. J. Tolman, Mrs. A. B. Under- 
wood, Mrs. C. H. Baker, L. B. Carr, Rev. C. E. 
Davis, Dodge Bros., Rev. T. A. Emerson, Sprague, 
Breed & Brown Co., Mrs. C. J. Rice, Miss C. B. 
Barber, E. C. Putnam, Mrs. W. C. Roberts, W. C. 
Simons, F. Tuckerman, Dr. Tuckerman, M. H. 
Beals, Mrs. A. L. Brewer, Mrs. M. H. Hayes, A. P. 
Rockwood, Mrs. Dr. Collamore, Mrs. A. Callahan, 
Mrs. T. P. Craven, H. Phipps, C. K. Fox, Mrs. M. 
Dexter, Rev. Thomas Sims, Mrs. R. F. Miller, Mrs. 
H. E. Robbins, E. H. Swain, M. I. Cooper, H. P. 
Starr, Mrs. Chas. Quackenbros, L. Poisson, Mrs. 
Marion L. Robinson, Mrs. Gilbert Ames, Mrs. Henry 
L. Knowles, Mrs. H. A. Church, Miss Patty Wilcox, 
Wm. F. Potter, Jacob Weil, Mrs. Anthony Robin- 
son, Joseph A. Burke, Miss Clara D. Noyes, Mrs. 
John Valentine, Jas. H. Hathaway, Mrs. C. E. 
Davis, Miss Abbie Wood, Dr. J. Arthur Chausse, 
D. W. Felch, Dr. H. Barnes, Mrs. E. A. Dunham, 
Mrs. C. E. E. Mosher, Dr. C. A. Pratt, Mrs. H. B. 
Cook, Geo. S. Hart, Dennison Bros. Co., Henry C. 
Tripp, F. L. Soule, Mrs. Thos. Wilcox, Robt. G. 
Bennett, Benjamin F. Brownell, Dr. Wm. C. Macy, 
Mrs. Herbert Barker, C. A. Bonney, Cash, Mrs. C. 
Owen, Mrs. E. B. Sturtevant, E. F. Potter, N. T. 
Ryan, Samuel D. Conant, Wm. F. Aiken, Frank J. 
Lawlor, H. M. MacDonald, Fred L. Burnham, Mrs. 
Annie L. Wright, Mrs. B. B. Noyes, Rev. M. J. 
Carroll, W. A. Ball, Mrs. F. L Rollins, William A. 
Scott, T. H. Knowles, J. Dias, 2d, Anna G. Wood, 
Dr. J. J. McCallister, Dr. Anna W. Croacher, Mrs. 
J. S. Perry, Mrs. A. M. Beetle, J. A. Frazier, M. D., 
Oliver Prescott, J. P. Doran, A. W. Walker, G. T. 
Sanford, Miss M. A. Wordell, Dr. E. T. Tucker, 
W. C. Vaughn, J. F. Sullivan, W. E. Hathaway, 
Dr. L. Z Normandin, Dr. J. S. Bullard, H. A. Stone, 
B. F. Killelia, Thos. B. Spillane, Woodsum Coal Co., 
P. F. Brady, C. W. Lincoln, P. M., A. H. Hodgsdon, 
M. D., Mrs. H. F. Burdette, Mrs. E. F. Johnson, 
Est. J. B. Rhives, Chas. F. Crane, E. T. Jordan, 
Bridgham Bros., F. D. Dunbar, P. M., G. B. Loud, 
Geo. T. Wilder, H. A. Wood, M. D., F. Robbins, 
P. M., F. W. Bergengren, M. D., J. A. Balcom, M. D., 
C. H. Chute, J. J. Estes, C. H. Marble, Geo. M. 
Thompson, Wm. H. Thomas, A friend, Geo. Bur- 
rill, Miss Carrie W. Jenkins, F. F. O’Reiley, O. S. 
Godfrey, S. J. Willis, Pierce J. Maloney, Samuel 
Gannett, John C. Talbot, E. C. Hall, Edward T. 
Dwyer, City Coal Co., Z. Lafleur, Chas. Mitchell, 
Mrs. A. M. Fisher, J. S. Wright, Dr. H. L. Stevens, 
Mrs. Mary Bradbury, W. O. Duvoll, Allen F. Wood, 
Mary Hicks, Rev. W. B. Geoghegan, H. C. Vaughn, 
Thos. B. Aiken, Dr. Edward D. Osborne, H. Rich- 
mond, Mrs. Luella F. Weeks, Joseph Gonsalves, 
Mrs. C. A. Wilson, Edward Anthony, L. A. Tabor, 
C. F. Swift, Q. W. Dodge, J. C. Tripp, E. C. Morton, 
Dr. John H. Gifford, Mrs. Joseph A. Bowen, Mrs. 
Fannie C. Bowen, S. Gordon, M. D., E. W. Smith, 
Mrs. O. S. Hawes, Mrs. John P. Slade, Mrs. A. N. 
Lincoln, Phillip Tripp, John C. Milne, H. K. 
Underwood. 

Total, $1,327.39. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


South Bend (Ind.) Humane Society. $30.75; Can- 
vasser, $17; Mrs. J. W. Huggins, $10; Mrs. A. M. 
Goodwin, $4; Mrs. Ella M. Barker, $2.70; Mrs. R. C. 
Hogue, $2.50; Mrs. L. A. Francis, $2; Mrs. C. C. 


Entered 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass, 


Stuart, $2; Miss Mary Morrill, $2; A. L. Smith, $1.62; 
Miss M. E. McGraw, $1.50; E. T. Benedict, $1.50; 
J. B. Wells, $0.75; C. Westergaard, $0.75; R. Mc- 
Farland, $0.75; H. H. Pollock, $0.70. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Miss E. Channing, Miss E. F. Bisbee, J. H. S. 
McCarthy, W. J. Pollard, W. Williams, J. C. Mills, 
J. W. Manier, Mrs. A. E. Safford, J. A. Cleveland, 
E. Bailey, Miss I. F. Knight, Mrs. S. L. Muhlhausen, 
Mrs. S. C. Sickles, Mrs. Helena Keith, Marie A. 
Molineux, J. Roessle. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

J. A. Redman, Mrs. N. C. Blakesley, W. H. Mills, 
Ermina M. Bodge, Mrs. J. W. Thompson, Mrs. M. E. 
Cogswell, Jennie S. Hurd, Miss I. Qurtis, E. F. 
Endicott, Mrs. J. D. Bickerdike, Miss M. E. Douds, 
Hanson’s Agency, I. J. Long, Mrs. E. W. Heberton, 
Mrs. R. Stuart, Mrs. J. S. Borden, Sarah Burgess, 
Miss Cobb, W. L. Walker, Mrs. W. H. Jaques, Miss 
L. C. Hawken, Miss K. Nye, Miss C. J. Graham, 
Mary J. Carr, Miss J. Moore, Mrs. H. Kreit, M. C. 
Lord, ‘‘J. G. H.,” Josephine Emery, Mrs. J. C. 
McVay, Dr. E. G. Best, H. Judd, J. W. Lawrence, 
W. J. Potter, W. S. Wild, W. S. Jernigan, E. M. 
Fletcher, E. G. Stell, Mrs. A. E. Dwight, W. A. 
Cleveland, Mrs. P. Wooley, E. M. Kenney, Mrs. 
F. F. Lovell, Miss M. J. Wendell, Mrs. C. H. Crowell, 
Mrs. M. S. Wood, E. Taylor, W. O. Hands, H. W. 
Russell, H. Harlow, L. C. Kilby, Miss Lydia Putney, 
H. L. Wilson. 

All others, $7.25. 

Total, $130.27. 

Sales of publications, $93.84 

Total, $2,001.85. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety for February, 1909. 


A friend, $100; A N. Y. friend, $100; Mrs. Ernes- 
tine M. Kettle, $54.75; Houghton School, Cam- 
bridge, $17.59; Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $10; Dr. Alice 
A. Robison, $10; Mrs. M. H. Shrader, $10; State 
Normal School, Farmington, Me., $7.88; Charles E. 
Stokes, $7.50; J. B. Congdon School, New Bedford, 
$6.05; Miss Fanny Elkins, $5; Mrs. Ruth A. Beech, 
for Lumber Camps, $5; Ashley St. School, Westfield, 
$5.13; Sedalia (Mo.) Humane Soc’y, $3.25; Knapp 
School, Plymouth, Mass., $2.40; Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College, $2.25; Sullivan Co. S. P. C. A., $2; Pasadena 
(Calif.) Humane Soc’y, $2; Mrs. A. E. Safford, $2; 
Connors St. School, Gardner, Mass., $1.60; Centre 
School, Revere, Mass., $1.50; Allburgh (Vt.) Public 
Schools, $1.13. 

Small sales, $17.07. 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS. 


Belle L. Pettigrew, Lakeview School, Worcester, 
Emily J. Manly, Amherst (Mass.) Pub. Schools, 
South School, Beverly, Mass., New Albany (Ind.) 
Pub. School, E. Orange (N. J.) Pub. Schools, W. C. 
T. U., New London, Conn. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS,” 

We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals’? does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
aper "and magazine in America north of 

exico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society’s agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

‘Bands of Mercy” through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. The ston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The edstors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States call Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 
and children. 


sub- 


Dumb Animals. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals can be obtained at our offices at 
the following prices, free of postage: 


<< 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

heavy paper 35 cts. 

; paper 25 cts. 

paper 10 cts. 

paper 20 cts. 

For Pity’ e, 60 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Some of New York's 400, “cloth, 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Je (at price ). 

New, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each. 
Autelennenion Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T, 

Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 

or ag bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 

maile 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 

Geo. T. Angell, 2centseach,or . 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 

T. Angell—Eight of either 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; ae. 

—_ for 10 cents; one hundred, 


e Bell o m by Long- 

fellow, 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or 

Humane Horse Book, compiled by 
Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 

Humane Training and Treatment of 
the Horse, by 1 


Black Beauty, in 


$2.00 per 100 


cent each . 
Care of Horses 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 
Five Questions Answered, b: Geo. 


The Geo. T. 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two aed ) 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 

Service of Merc 

Band of Mercy fnformation, by Geo. T. 


Angell 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book eon” 2 cents for 
the whole, or .00 

Band of Mercy Badges. ‘Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink ems | ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on biue aon 5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents 

Band of — Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


le 

Information, an eight-page by 
Geo. T. Angell, including ail necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris. 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send 
without cost to everyone asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of yon United States. 

aw@> Articles for the Tr, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 il St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Active Life . . $100 00 

Associate Life 

Active Annual . 


Associate Annual $5 00 
50 00 ranch 
10 00 Children’s . 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN = MASSACHU.- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. 

« +e 


50 00 Branch. . 
10 00 Children’s . 
members of the above-named Societies receive 
our DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Vice- 
President and Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Active Life . 
Associate Life . 
Annual . 


as second class matter 


-25 
-50 
2.00 
5.00 
1.00 
45 
1.50 2 
-50 
-20 
-30 
1.00 
-65 


| 


